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SOPHOCLES’ AJAX: ARISTOS .. . AFTER ACHILLES 


SALLY NESBIT LAWALL 


pureed Ajax has long been the 
example par excellence of dramat- 
ic diptych and_ philosophical dis- 
unity, and yet such a view may dwell 
too exclusively upon the evident dif- 
ferences in attitude, action and scene. 
The psychological entity which is 
Ajax, however, creates a dramatic 
core to which the action and discussion 
of the play remain peripheral. The 
picture is that of a man who is aristos 
in his time, and present time is out of 
joint both with the man and with the 
concept. The Ajax explores an ideal 
— that of being aristos — and an ideal 
which a later reader may see in a state 
of transition both for the Homeric epic 
and for the fifth-century Athenian. 
The philosophical problems of the 
play may be several; the central psy- 
chological problem seems to be that 
of being aristos: who is dristos, what 
does it mean, and is aristeia still 
possible? This problem is conveyed 
through a description of Ajax, the man 
to whom it is most important, and who 
lives and dies according to his par- 
ticular conception of it. Ajax is 
blinded by his vision of being aristos 
much more than by Athena, and his- 
torically the conception is linked as 
closely to him as to any other hero. 
Achilles is aristos in his very nature, 
and manifests aristeia much more than 
he meditates upon or tries to acquire 


it. Odysseus has his own stature as the 
wily deviser, and is more concerned 
with obtaining his ends than with 
building himself up to immense per- 
sonal stature: as he suggests at the 
end of the play, the conception of being 
aristos is much more fitting to Ajax 
than to himself.! It is Ajax whose sole 
virtues lie in the realm of warlike valor 
and a conscious striving toward the 
Achilles-state; whose father Telamon 
set the example for his dynasty by 
winning the prize of the earlier war, 
and whose entire efforts are centered 
around a conception of being dristos 
towards which he is always striving 
but which he never quite attains. It is in 
the realm of this conception that he is 
hurt and humiliated so that he must 
commit suicide, and it is the questioning 
of this concept which makes possible 
the philosophical aspects of the play. 

The whole impossible situation, says 
the chorus, started when Achilles’ 
arms were presented as the prize of 
aristeia (933-35). Ajax is convinced 
that he is aristos, and the fact that the 
weapons do not fall to him is a terrible 
blow not only to his sense of pride, but 
of justice. Menelaus and Agamemnon 
have wronged him not in putting aside 
his claims, but his actual worth: they 
have ‘‘thrust aside valorous actions’”’ 
(446). 

His valor is attested at various points 
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throughout the play, but the face put 
upon it differs. It may be belligerent 
and ox-like inertia, overweening pride 
and irreverence toward powers outside 
himself, or bravery pure and: simple. 
Athena beasts of her deluding Ajax in 
an indirect compliment: she admits 
that he was a man of preeminent fore- 
thought and ability (119-20). Ajax 
is ‘‘most sufficient in doing what needs 
doing”’ in this war, and Athena has just 
prevented him from employing this 
dread sufficiency on the Greeks. Teu- 
cer attests his valor most fully: Ajax 
has risked his life for Agamemnon 
(1269-70); when the whole army was 
hemmed in and Hector set about firing 
the ships, he warded off disaster alone 
(1273-79), and again went alone as 
champion against Hector (1283-84). 
The chorus betrays optimistic expecta- 
tions that he will rise like a huge bird 
of prey and frighten the other Greeks 
into silence (167-71). His personal val- 
or is coupled with a position as peer, 
and Teucer and Tecmessa both em- 
phasize his autonomy for different rea- 
sons. Tecmessa tries to use his sense 
of position as a deterrent from suicide, 
although to no avail since the valor 
which must accompany the position 
has been made ridiculous (500-504). 
The fall in her station which is to re- 
flect on Ajax after his death is now a 
minor consequence and mere aspect of 
the disgrace brought on by his slaugh- 
ter of cattle. Teucer argues bitterly at 
the end that Ajax is alone in his im- 
mense stature and subject to no man; 
in effect, that his military position is 
separate but equal to the Atreidae 
(1097-1104). The interpretation, there- 
fore, which the other characters put 
upon Ajax’s aristeia is that it shows 
purely military valor and heroic stat- 
ure: stature ‘“heroic’’ in the later 
Corneillian sense of being immense 
and striking, but not necessarily of 
any moral significance. This stature 
reaches a certain degree which Odys- 
seus marks at the end of the play by 
saying that he could not go so far as 
to dishonor such a man by denying 
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that he was ‘“‘best of the Argives, of 
all of us/ who came to Troy, except for 
Achilles’ (1340-41). Ajax is recognized 
as the greatest of all—after Achil- 
les—and yet it is just this designation 
which he will not accept.2 His conduct 
during the play is the assertion of his 
will to be greatest — after none, and it 
is this perennially frustrated assertion 
which marks both the career and the 
personal tragedy of the play. 

Ajax speaks of himself first when he 
makes ‘tne great discovery of his hu- 
miliation, and sees the ridicule which 
is cast upon those very qualities which 
used to make his claim to being aristos. 
He boasts of his boldness in battle with 
the enemy, only to jump to an immedi- 
ate comparison with his ignominious 
victory over cattle ‘‘that knew no fear”’ 
(364-67). Again he regrets that his at- 
tack missed its object, and feels bit- 
terly the humiliation of the mistake 
(372-76). His sense of disgrace is all 
the greater because of his sense of be- 
ing aristos; he is struck in the very core 
of his opinion of himself. Only a little 
later, as he is even forming his reso- 
lution of suicide, he makes perhaps the 
proudest boast of the play. The 
streams of Scamander are never to see 
him again, he exclaims, and the sen- 
tence pauses for a moment to single 
out and emphasize the great claim fol- 
lowing (€pos/ exer6 még’): himself, a 
man such as Troy has never seen come 
from Hellene soil.* Ajax sees himself 
as the best, and not after Achilles. 

This necessity of being the best is 
partly motivated and certainly accen- 
tuated by the many references to Tel- 
amon, and given ironic counterpoint 
by the undercurrent of parallel with 
Achilles. Ajax is moved to strive for 
the prize of aristeia not just because 
he is convinced of his personal valor, 
but because he believes that a certain 
dynastic strain of valor — which in it- 
self makes a man dristos—descends 
through Telamon to him and thence to 
his son Eurysaces. Telamon won the 
earlier prize for being aristos, and Ajax 
has come to Troy as his son and peer 
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(434-40). How can he show himself to 
his prizewinning father when he is 
stripped of his aristeia, he asks... it 
is better to die and in doing so to con- 
firm instead of disgrace his birth (462- 
65, 470-72). The figure of Telamon is 
not merely coincidentally in the back- 
ground, but is referred to at several 
other points. Tecmessa speaks of the 
chorus and herself as those caring for 
the house of Telamon (203-204). Ajax 
asks the sun to stop over Salamis and 
tell Telamon and Eriboea of his death. 
Teucer does not dare face his father 
with the news of Ajax’s death, and at 
the end one of the proofs adduced 
by. Teucer for his own good birth is 
that he is the son of prizewinning Tel- 
amon (1299-1301). Telamon’s valor has 
descended to Ajax, and it descends fur- 
ther to Eurysaces: Ajax prays that the 
latter may grow exactly like his father 
in all things but luck . . . kai génoi’ 
adn ou kakos (548-51). It is a valor 
which is inherently that of a man who is 
aristos, and the fact that he loses the 
prize and is deluded by Athena does not 
detract from Ajax’s opinion of this vir- 
tue. If it had been up to Achilles, he 
says, he would have had the arms (442- 
44). This Telamonian valor is raised 
in Ajax’s eyes to a standard of being 
aristos, and when it is dishonored in 
him he kills himself. His attitude to- 
ward it does not change, and hence the 
bitterness he feels throughout the play: 
first, at having it denied in the judg- 
ment of the arms, and second, at hav- 
ing it ridiculed in that he uses his valor 
to slaughter cattle instead of men. 
The humiliation and sense of injustice 
he feels are so great that he looks 
upon his suicide as a sort of murder, 
and calls upon the Erinyes for ven- 
geance (835-44). 

However, it is not only Ajax’s opin- 
ions of his being aristos which we are 
given in the course of the play. There 
is the counterpoint of allusion to Achil- 
les, and then the attitude of the other 
characters. The suggested parallel with 
Achilles is no more than a suggestion, 
but as an undercurrent of comparison 
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it serves to point up Ajax’s great con- 
ception of himself as aristos by refer- 
ence to a warrior unquestionably in 
that category. Ajax feels that he should 
be aristos because his father was, and 
he is of the same stock, but unfortu- 
nately Achilles is the first warrior in 
this war. This preliminary frustration 
makes it all the more important to 
him that he acquire Achilles’ arms 
upon his death, so that it may be rec- 
ognized that he takes over the latter’s 
position.4 However, the position be- 
comes parallel in other instances. As 
does Achilles, he quarrels with the 
Atreidae and, in the person of Teucer, 
trades claims with Agamemnon him- 
self. Formerly, he had put himself 
foremost in battle during Achilles’ ab- 
sence by championing the Greeks 
against Hector, both in a duel and in 
driving him away from the ships. In 
the beginning of the play he is disgrun- 
tled and sulks Achilles-wise in his tent; 
the chorus urges him to emerge, to re- 
enter the battle, and to cease nursing 
his anger (192-95). Like Achilles, he 
meditates going away and leaving 
the Atreidae (cf. Iliad 9. 356-63). Ajax 
reaches the extreme, however, of con- 
ceiving that his departure would leave 
the Atreidae ‘‘alone’’ (460-61). Achilles’ 
withdrawal from battle affected the 
whole army, and again Ajax wishes his 
departure to have an effect on the lead- 
ers and upon the whole army. He asks 
the Erinyes not to spare any of the 
army at ali (844), and requires of Teu- 
cer that his arms be not distributed as 
were Achilles’ (572-73). The connection 
with Achilles, however, which he him- 
self sees and presses, is one which he 
denies in any hierarchical sense; as we 
have seen, his claim rests to be the 
best of the warriors who came to Troy 
from Hellene soil. 

It is this claim which the other char- 
acters explore. The messenger, Aga- 
memnon, and Odysseus in particular 
analyze different aspects of Ajax’s 
valor, and give rise to some of the 
more philosophical concepts of the 
play. The messenger, in reporting Cal- 
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chas’ words, describes Ajax as the 
proud warrior before the events of the 
play took place. His great pride is re- 
marked when he refuses the aid of the 
gods, either through his father’s ad- 
monition or through the actual aid of 
Athena in battle. Ajax is alone, and he 
wishes to prove his valor by perform- 
ing mighty deeds unaided. He answers 


his father that any good-for-nothing can 


be victorious with the gods’ help; he 
will conquer alone (766-69). Neither Tel- 
amon, nor indeed Achilles, is dristos in 
this sense; this is a pride in one’s 
valor which leads to the excess of 
thinking not like a man, but a god. 
Actually, this is Ajax’s central short- 
coming, and it is sufficient to motivate 
all the disaster of the play: Calchas re- 
minds Teucer that the gods crush over- 
weening and thoughtless mortals who 
presume to think above their lot (758- 
61). Ajax’s excessive belief in and long: 
ing for personal eminence will lead 
him into conflict with the gods he 
wants to equal, and as a result one of 
the problems brought up by the play 
will be the unequal relationship be- 
tween men and gods, and the disasters 
attendant upon overstepping the limits. 
This relationship is more clearly seen 
by Odysseus in the beginning; he sees 
how Ajax’s valor is turned into terrible 
ridicule and pities him in a way which 
the latter would never have accepted, 
for it reestablishes him and his aristeia 
on a human level. Odysseus refuses to 
mock Ajax because he sees in him a 
sibling and a shadow (122-26), and in 
the end it will be this same Odysseus 
who will again prick the bubble of 
Ajax’s pride by seeing him in a clear 
light, as the driston Argeioen . . . pléen 
Achilléors. This judgment does not go 
unchallenged by the personal malice of 
the Atreidae, whose only care is to dis- 
grace and ruin the man. Ajax’s valor 
is seen in an unflattering and belittling 
aspect, that of a broadbacked, barrel- 
ribbed ox who may be pricked onto the 
desired path by a slight blow of the 
whip (1250-54). Their attitude brings up 
the changing aspect of being daristos in 
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the fifth-century world, and perhaps 
shows its impossibility due to a volun- 
tary lack of comprehension. The Atrei- 
dae do not wish to come to terms with, 
or to comprehend, any heroic stubborn- 
ness, and they question the value of 
Ajax’s resolution by presenting it, in 
the image of an ox, as far more ridicu- 
lous than grandiose. There is a balanc- 
ing between various interpretations of 
dristos here: the question is no longer 
so clear as it was in Achilles’ day, and 
the heroes no longer so invulnerable to 
analysis. 

Actually, it is a process of analysis 
to which Sophocles is subjecting his 
heroes and his ideas in the Ajax, and 
this analysis both leads to and shows a 
denigration of the heroic idea. Life is 
no longer so simple as in the epoch of 
Achilles just preceding; the men are 
not so perfect, nor the ideals so un- 
questioned. This is the tragedy of the 
Ajax, and it is found both on a personal 
and a philosophical level. It is summed 
up in the character of Ajax, and in 
the impression which he leaves with 
his audience. Ajax is imperfect, and 
yet with a kind of imperfection which 
signals a perfection no longer possible. 

The character of Ajax is of heroic 
stature, and yet it is heroic without 
any moral significance in itself. The 
moral warning that pride goeth before 
a fall is hardly sufficient to cope with 
the character of Ajax, for he is neither 
remorseful nor actually defeated at the 
end of the play. The unresolved ques- 
tions of relationship between mortal 
and immortal, and of the instability of 
human relationships, inasmuch as they 
are brought up in the course of the 
play, work against any such simple 
answer to the questions posed by Ajax’s 
nature. Ajax is at the end of the play 
the same character as in the beginning, 
and the course of outside events has 
not changed the personality presented 
to the audience. This character is acted 
upon so as to be analyzed and frus- 
trated without being judged or funda- 
mentally changed; his valor is marred 
by his mistake, and by the ridicule 
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into which it is turned, and it is gen- 
erally evident that he is_ subject 
to weaknesses and failures which are 
not present in the pictures given of 
Achilles. If he is recognized in the end 
to be dristos, it is in a sense markedly 
lesser than that of Achilles. 

However, in his character as actual 
inheritor of Achilles’ position as dristos, 
he attains tragic proportions in a sense 
more meaningful for his environment 
than for himself. Imperfect and frus- 
trated as he is, he is the biggest man 
upon the scene, and therein lies the 
tragedy of the later epoch. He appears 
in a time when the old ideal of being 
aristos is no longer possible, and gives 
up his life to a blind and fanatic de- 
votion to the old morality. The ele- 
ment of fanaticism is seen in his alone- 
ness and unwillingness to compromise 
or consider his surroundings: once he 
has tarnished the qualities of being 
adristos which are necessary to his 
standards for life, he cannot be per- 


suaded out of the death which is the 
natural consequent for a man of his 


caliber. He has searched throughout 
the play for the absolutes which were 
present in the old order, and dies to 
attain them and, in effect, to compel 
them to exist. His character has the 
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value and the stature of a fanaticism; 
it is heroic in the Corneillian sense of 
huge, of supernatural. As such it is 
less perfect but more impressive than 
the other characters of the play; the 
capability of the heroic action vanishes 
from the scene with the death of its 
last adherent. Perhaps Ajax’s greatest 
characteristic is his isolated immensity, 
and it is just this which is no longer 
possible. Agamemnon, Menelaus and 
Teucer are evidently of smaller stature, 
and Odysseus, who emerges as the 
most ‘‘right’’ person in the play, has 
nobility of the newer, rational and 
more slippery sort. With Achilles, the 
last hero vanished from the Grecian 
scene; with Ajax, the last man of heroic 
stature. 


Graduate School 
Yale University 


1 Cf. 1338-41, and 1357 where I read nikei 

2 Cf. Iliad 13. 321-25, in which Ajax will not give 
way even to Achilles. 

3 (422-23); Achilles’ boast, Iliad 18.105, is re- 
markably similar in wording. 

4 Cf. Achilles’ assertion that only Ajax’s armor 
would fit him; Iliad 18. 192-93. 

5 Contrast Achilles’ response to an even more 
demanding command of Athena; Iliad 1. 216-18. 
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VIRGIL, DANTE AND CAMILLA 


STUART G. P. SMALL 


i ye POINT OF DEPARTURE for this paper 
is a passage in the first canto of 
Dante’s Inferno in which the poet Virgil 
is represented as predicting to Dante 
that a time will come when a symbolic 
Greyhound, swift and strong, shall free 
the earth from the power of an equally 
symbolic Wolf,! thrust him into Hell 
and restore the ideal Italy of which 
Virgil himself had dreamed in his 
Aeneid: 


... quell’ umile Italia... 
per cui mori la vergine Cammilla, 
Eurialo, e Turno, e Niso di ferute.. 2 


These few lines are of the utmost 
interest and importance to the classical 
scholar, for in them Dante, as one 
great poet interpreting the words of 
another with whom he was in profound 
sympathy, seems to sum up what for 
him was the ultimate meaning of the 
careers of four major characters in the 
second half of the Aeneid. 

And yet, at first glance, how strange 
is the interpretation Dante suggests! 
We know that Nisus and Euryalus are 
Trojans, and that Camilla and Turnus 
are Italians; clearly they are adver- 
saries in Virgil’s poem. How then can 
it be said that they died for the same 
cause, the same ideal? Did Turnus 
really give his life as a patriot for 
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‘humble Italy’’? What had this man 
of pride to do with lowliness? Again, 
Virgil presents Turnus as the turbulent 
and passion-driven lover of Lavinia; 
why therefore does Dante make him 
equal to ‘‘virgin Camilla,’’ the chaste 
devotee of Diana? And why does Dante 
extend so much sympathy in these 
lines to Aeneas’ great antagonists, Tur- 
nus and Camilla, thus withdrawing it 
from Aeneas himself, who, whatever 
else we may think of him, is after all 
the hero of the Aeneid? Dante’s lines 
seem to offer a paradoxical, even a 
perverse, comment on Virgil’s poem; 
yet it is a comment based on an in- 
timate familiarity with what Vir- 
gil wrote. Dante makes a point of tell- 
ing us that he had pored over the 
Aeneid with lungo studio e grand’ 
amore, ‘‘with long zeal and great 
love.’’® He even tells us in one place 
that he knew the poem by heart.4 Why 
then does he speak in such perplexing 
terms about four of Virgil’s major 
characters? The purpose of this paper 
is to attempt an answer to this question, 
at least so far as Camilla is concerned, 
through an appeal to the text of the 
Aeneid itself; and secondarily, to justi- 
fy Dante’s implied judgment concern- 
ing Nisus, Euryalus and Turnus. I think 
we shall discover that in the quoted 
lines Dante has made a highly illumi- 
nating comment on the meaning of the 
second half of the Aeneid, and if he 
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has deliberately phrased it in a pro- 
vocative and enigmatic manner, his 
ultimate purpose is not to mystify us 
but to make us think hard about some 
of the basic issues of Virgil’s epic. 

Camilla’s story in Aeneid 11 gets un- 
der way with a kind of prologue in 
heaven (532-94) in which Diana, in the 
presence of the nymph Opis, thinks out 
loud about the warrior-maiden’s past 
life and immediate future. Diana knows 
that a bitter, untimely doom (fatis 
urguetur acerbis, 587°) lies in wait for 
Camilla; she is fated to fall in her 
first battle. Diana is saddened by the 
prospect. Camilla been her 
famula, her faithful votary,® from ear- 
liest youth; and Diana has loved her 
beyond all other mortal girls. Like the 
goddess herself, Camilla has lived a 
life of perfect chastity, rejoicing in the 
clean, austere pleasures of the hunt. 
She has spent her youth in the untamed 
depths of the virgin forest that Diana 
loves. And yet Diana must admit that 


her favorite’s life is tainted by an evil 
inheritance. Camilla’s father, Metabus, 
was a man of violence and pride. He 
was a banished tyrant-king, rather like 
the sinister Mezentius of Book 10. It is 
no exaggeration to call him a sort of 


Italian Ishmael, reduced to a life of 
exile in the Volscian forest, unable to 
govern a city, unable even to live in 
one, incapable of civilization. On the 
lonely mountainsides he reared his 
motherless daughter on the milk of the 
wild mare, lacte ferino/ nutribat (571- 
72). It is hardly strange, given her 
heredity and environment, that Camilla 
grew up to inherit many of her father’s 
deficiencies. She, too, is largely un- 
civilized. There is a kind of wilful un- 
reason about her way of life, however 
glamorous it may seem at first sight. 
Like Hippolytus in Euripides’ tragedy, 
she is essentially unnatural and ulti- 
mately sterile. Virgil would agree with 
the majority of ancient thinkers that to 
reject civilization is to reject one’s own 
humanity. Only in a city-state can man 
fulfill himself in a human way, for 
man is, in Aristotle’s phrase, a political 
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animal. But the polis demands the in- 
tegration of man with his fellows and 
the subordination of the female to the 
male. Camilla, of course, rejects both 
of these requirements. Likewise, the 
polis demands of its citizens the ac- 
ceptance of law and the curbing of 
extravagant and singular desires. Ca- 
milla rejects this, too, in the name of 
freedom and the service of Diana. She 
is not politiké:; she suffers from a 
radical defect in her phiusis. From 
the Aristotelian point of view she is 
less than fully human. She could never 
be utilized in the city Aeneas means 
to found. It is the role of woman to 
experience love and bring new life into 
the world; but virgin Camilla refuses 
the male and lives unto herself alone, 
or in company with like-minded girl- 
comrades (655-58). How could this un- 
tameable creature of the wildwood ever 
be successfully transformed into an 
Italian matron? Would she ever be able 
domum servare, lanam facere, endure 
the endless boredom of spinning and 
weaving and of the other household 
chores? Could she submit to domestic- 
ity? We know she could not.? Such a 
life is not for her. It seems clear that 
the description of Camilla given us by 
her patroness Diana exposes a basic 
weakness and deficiency in her nature. 

And yet the deficiency need not have 
proved fatal. Had Camilla’s devotion 
to Diana been more nearly perfect, she 
could have avoided the bitter, untimely 
doom the goddess prophesies for her. 
She might have lived on unnoticed and 
unmolested in some sequestered corner 
of the Italian woodland, if she had 
chosen to do so. But instead she joined 
Turnus’ standards and took up battle 
against the Trojans. Why? Is this part 
of the service of Diana? It seems that 
it is not. Neither Diana nor the Greek 
Artemis is a particularly warlike god- 
dess. Virgil’s Diana is nemorum cul- 
trix (557), lover of the quiet woodlands, 
not a fighter. She speaks with dis- 
favor of war and its savagery; she 
thinks of bellum as crudele, of pugna 
as tristis (535 and- 589). She takes no 
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active part in the struggle between 
Trojans and Latins, apart from aveng- 
ing Camilla. Warfare belongs not to 
Diana but to other gods. 

When Camilla goes to war, therefore, 
she is withdrawing part of her devotion 
to Diana. Why does she do this? What 
is her motive? In part she fights be- 
cause she instinctively knows that 
Aeneas, the clearer of woodlands and 
founder of cities, is the natural enemy 
of the way of life she holds most dear; 
but this does not tell the whole story. 
She goes to war because she loves war. 
She loves weapons because her father 
taught her to love them from her 
earliest youth (573-80). Symbolically 
bound to the spear by Metabus in her 
infancy (552 ff.), she is swept away in 
her early maturity by an ungovernable 
desire for strife and bloodshed for their 
own sake. She is correpta . . . militia® 
(584-85), as Diana ruefully admits, car- 
ried away by a compulsive desire for 
fighting that prompts her to challenge 
the Trojans to armed conflict. This re- 
sembles the mad war-fury that sud- 
denly seizes Turnus in Book 7 (458-66). 
Once she has entered the battle, she 
positively exults in the midst of the kill- 
ing (648). Love of violence, bred into 
her very bones, prompts her to misuse 
Diana’s weapons,!° which are for the 
hunt, against men, as if they were so 
much animal quarry; perhaps it is this 
misuse of archery, among other things, 
that excites the archer-god Apollo to 
participate in her destruction, even 
though she is his sister’s favorite.1! At 
all events Virgil emphasizes again and 
again Camilla’s wild agressiveness in 
his description of her savage aristeia at 
the close of Book 11.12 The epithets 
that the poet applies to her here are 
largely unfavorable and direct atten- 
tion to her daemonic love of violence. 
She is aspera virgo (664), furens (709 
and 762), accensa (709), ignea (718), 
caeca (781), incauta (781), horrenda 
(507), and (in the mouth of the enemy, 
but not without reason) dira .. . pestis 
(792).13 In one place (721 ff.) she is 
compared to a falcon overtaking a dove 


which he seizes, slashing out its bow- 
els with hooked talons so that blood 
and a scatter of feathers come flutter- 
ing down from the sky. The simile, to 
put it mildly, diminishes one’s sym- 
pathy for Camilla. The same is true 
of a more elaborate simile (659 ff.) in 
which she and her girl-comrades are 
compared to the Thracian Amazons 
under the leadership of an Hippolyta 
or Penthesiiea: 


quales Threiciae cum flumina Thermo- 
dontis 

pulsant et pictis bellantur Amazones 
armis 

seu circum Hippolyten seu cum se Martia 
curru 

Penthesilea refert magnoque ululante 
tumultu 

feminea exsultant lunatis agmina peltis. 


This is not the time to digress on the 
subject of the exulting Amazons, but 
since Virgil chooses to emphasize his 
point by calling Camilla (metaphor- 
ically, of course) an Amazon in another 
passage (648) as well as this, perhaps 
we ought to remind ourselves that 
these female warriors are regularly 
presented in Greek literature as the 
servants of Ares and as antagonists of 
the great civilizing heroes, Heracles 
and Theseus in particular; and that 
they are peculiarly at home in the 
cold, desolate and barbaric landscape 
of Thrace, a favorite abode of the 
war-god. Camilla and her girls are a 
reincarnation of the Amazonian spirit 
in the West. Amazonian, certainly, is 
the cruelty and pride of the epic 
taunts with which she mocks her 
doomed or fallen enemies. In Virgil 
such boasting often goes before a fall. 
Amazonian, too, is the violence of the 
blows that Camilla’ deals __indis- 
criminately in the field of battle. Con- 
sider the fate of her first victim, Eu- 
neus, whose unprotected breast she 
pierces with her long fir spear (668-69): 


Sanguinis ille vomens rivos cadit atque 
cruentam 

mandit humum moriensque suo se in 
volnere versat. 


Worse still is the stroke she administers 
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to one Orsilochus, a Trojan warrior 
who has the misfortune to attract her 
attention (690 ff.). Despite his suppli- 
ant prayers for mercy the powerful 
battle-ax descends, bites through ar- 
mor and bone of skull and volnus' cal- 
ido rigat ora cerebro (698). 

We need not multiply examples to 
prove Camilla’s unbridled violence, 
her love of the fight for its own sake, 
her tendency to treat war as a stim- 
ulating sub-variety of the hunt and her 
adversaries as human prey. But we 
ought to notice that this is a character- 
istic which Camilla shares with Turnus. 
In their love of war as such, she and 
the Rutulian, though different in so 
many other respects, are kindred spir- 
its. Turnus, too, feels fully himself only 
when he enters the fight. Mars-like, he 
exults in anticipation of coming to grips 
with the enemy (486 ff.). To Turnus, 
life apart from warfare seems drab 
and constricted, almost a form of bond- 
age. On the field of battle, he feels 
free, fulfilled.14 How different Turnus 
and Camilla are from the Aeneas who 
hates war, fights for peace and in the 
end is reluctant to kill even a Turnus! 
Turnus and Camilla by their innate 
bloodthirstiness are disqualified from 
participation in Aeneas’ new order. 
And if unforgivable in Turnus, a male, 
this lust for destruction is doubly rep- 
rehensible in the maiden Camilla, for, 
as we have already observed, it is the 
natural role of woman to bring new life 
to birth, not to extinguish it in inhuman 
violence on the battlefield: sterile and 
negative, she is indeed a dira 
pestis, a kind of dread pestilence, dis- 
seminating horrible wounds and sudden 
death. 

I do not wish to seem unduly harsh 
toward Camilla, but I feel bound at 
this point to mention a third unfavor- 
able characteristic which flaws her 
personality, namely, her vanity. This 
third characteristic, unmentioned by 
Diana, is hinted at in Camilla’s first 
appearance in the catalogue of the Ital- 
ian forces in Book 7,!5 and then made 
explicit in the action of Book 11. At 
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lines 768 ff., her attention is attracted 
by the rich Asiatic arms and clothing 
of the priest-warrior Chloreus; a resid- 
ual femininity prompts her to attack 
him and despoil him in order to wear 
his fine apparel: femineo praedae et 
spoliorum ardebat amore (782). But be- 
fore she can kill Chloreus, she is am- 
bushed and goes down to her own death 
beneath the spear of Arruns. What is 
interesting here is not merely the fact 
that the sight of oriental finery seduces 
Camilla from her proper Italian auster- 
ity; one is also struck by the way in 
which this episode brings Camilla into 
close relation with Nisus and Euryalus 
in Book 9. Euryalus especially is over- 
come by a fateful desire for finery, for 
spoils,1® and is deflected thereby, along 
with Nisus, from his proper mission, 
which is to recall Aeneas to the be- 
sieged Trojan camp. Camilla too has 
a mission: her duty is to cooperate 
with Turnus in his attempt to ambush 
Aeneas in the defile leading to the city 
of Latinus.1* It is not to kill for killing’s 
sake, not to seek personal glory, not to 
take spoils or wear brilliant and out- 
landish oriental arms. Camilla’s final 
error argues that the Volscian maid 
has failed the Italian cause, has proved 
inadequate as a leader and as a soldier. 

We have now exposed three weak- 
nesses in Camilla: her lack of capacity 
for civilized life, her love of war and 
her vanity. It is noteworthy that these 
characteristics are in contradiction 
with one another. The perfect servant 
of Diana should eschew warfare and 
luxurious living; the perfect soldier 
should have no love of oriental finery 
or of solitary withdrawal; the lover of 
luxury should have no interest in the 
austere service of Diana or in the mili- 
tary life. Camilla is pulled apart, so 
to speak, by three contradictory and 
mutually exclusive characteristics. Be- 
cause of them she is unable to achieve 
inner integrity and strength; her per- 
sonality has no stable center around 
which to organize itself. And yet all 
three faults have this in common, that 
they are all ways of self-love and self- 
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assertion, the antithesis of the self-giv- 
ing sacrificial spirit of Aeneas, the hero 
who stooped, as Hercules had stooped 
before him, to enter the lowly dwelling 
of King Evander, and abjured the 
oriental luxury of Troy and Carthage!* 
to accept the frugal, hard and abste- 
mious Italian way, rebus . . . non asper 
egenis (8. 365). Camilla is deficient in 
piety, deficient in humility. A lowly 
Italy is not possible so long as individ- 
uals of Camilla’s stamp dominate the 
Italian social order. That is why Jove 
and Apollo oppose her and help to bring 
about her downfall. There is in the 
Aeneid a purging and winnowing of the 
Trojans to eliminate weaknesses of the 
type which Nisus and Euryalus em- 
body; so too there is in the poem a 
winnowing of the Italians which gradu- 
ally rids the race of those individuals 
who are subject to daemonic invasion, 
Turnus for instance, and of such wild 
untameable woodland creatures as 
Camilla. Only the remnant of politikoi 
left over after this process is completed 
will be worthy to enter into the abid- 
ing city that Aeneas is about to found. 
The others are part of the past that 
must ‘‘die of wounds”’ so that a better 
future may arise. 

We have criticized Camilla severely 
in this paper. We have emphasized her 
shortcomings and have said little of the 
attractive side of her personality, of 
the beauty of her way of life, of her 
love of Italy, of her undoubted courage, 
or of her sisterlike relation with her 
maiden friend Acca, her sole confidante 
(820-22).1" Since our topic was the elu- 
cidation of three particular verses of 
Dante, this seemed inevitable. But be- 
fore we close we ought to redress the 
balance in some measure by noticing 
how Camilla dies. Virgil, though not so 
gentle a spirit as some of his inter- 
preters have thought him, never per- 
mits us to rejoice over the death of 
any human being, not even over that 
of the villainous Mezentius, despiser of 
the gods; and he does not permit us 
to rejoice over Camilla’s death, either. 
He makes us count the cost of the new 


Italy. He spends all his powers of de- 
scription to give her a beautiful death 
(818-31) : 


labitur exsanguis, leto 


labuntur frigida 


lumina, purpureus quondam color ora 
reliquit. ... 
tum frigida toto 
paulatim exsolvit se corpore lentaque 
colla 


et captum leto posuit caput, arma 
relinquont, 

vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub 
umbras. 


He reminds us twice over (591, 848) 
that the blow that killed her was a 
treacherous profanation, a desecration 
of her holy flesh. The ignoble Arruns 
who delivers the mortal stroke is com- 
pared to a wolf who knows full well he 
has done wrong and takes to the 
wooded hills, his tail between his legs 
(806 ff.). Arruns is guilty not simply 
because he has killed a woman by 
treachery, but because he has de- 
stroyed Diana’s servant, she 
loved. The goddess exacts swift and 
bloody vengeance upon the guilty 
slayer, and Arruns meets an inglorious 
end in the dust of the plain, unregarded 
by his comrades, exactly as he de- 
serves.*" With Camilla it is different; 
hers is an honored death, dignified by 
the protection of Diana, who causes her 
favorite to be carried to her home un- 
despoiled (593 f.), like Sarpedon in the 
Iliad. It is an important death, too, one 
that has serious consequences and 
therefore deserves its climactic posi- 
tion at the end of Book 11; for it leads 
to the general defeat of the Italian 
cavalry and removes the last obstacle 
standing in the way of Aeneas’ advance 
upon Latinus’ city.21 Above all it is a 
pathetic death: tristi . . . morte (839), 
fatis . . . acerbis (587; cf. 823), mise- 
randae (593), nimium crudele .. . sup- 
plicium (841-42; cf. Opis’ ingemuit, 840). 
It is pathetic because it came when 
Camilla was still in the first flush of 
her youth. Virgil ends her life with a 
line that emphasizes the idea that she 
dies young and therefore unwillingly: 
‘““vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata 
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sub umbras’’ (831). This of course is 
the same line he uses to describe the 
death of Turnus and to bring the Aeneid 
to an end in Book 12. But precisely 
because it is pathetic, Camilla’s end is 
not fully tragic; for, pace Aristotle, 
we do not pity the tragic hero;?? we 
admire him for his greatness in suf- 
fering: and there seems little evidence 
of true greatness in the sufferings of 
a Camilla. By the same token, her suf- 
fering brings no enlightenment, as it 
ought to in the case of a tragic heroine. 
She achieves no anagnorisis, no aware- 
ness of the basic meaning of her life 
and death or of what has happened to 
her, no perception of her own incom- 
pleteness, no understanding of the 
merits of Aeneas’ cause. She died for 
Italy in the sense that she died to make 
a new Italy possible, but she never 
knew it. That bitter knowledge Virgil 
spares her and reserves for Turnus 
alone. 

We have reached the end of our anal- 


ysis of Camilla, and it is time to return 
to Dante’s lines. We can now see why 
Dante has associated Camilla with the 


vainglorious, bloodthirsty and_ self- 
assertive heroes Nisus, Euryalus and 
Turnus. Dante clearly perceived that 
the fact that these individuals were on 
different sides was irrelevant, for in 
the end there was to be only one side, 
purged and cleansed of the deficiencies 
of the past. That one side would par- 
ticipate in the virtues of an Aeneas, his 
piety and his pacific humility. The vio- 
lent and vainglorious, the lovers of 
spoil and preeminence, would have to 
go.23 Virgin Camilla in her way was 
as much a creature of passion as Tur- 
nus fighting ‘‘for Lavinia disespous’d.”’ 
True, there is much that is pitiable in 
the deaths of these splendid creatures. 
We sympathize almost involuntarily 
with them in their effort to hold fast 
to their identity in the face of the hos- 
tility of Jove.24 All of them had some 
goodness and beauty in their personal- 
ities, and there was a measure of loss 
in that what was good in them could 
not be included in the new order; but 
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that was because their good was not 
good enough, was too qualified by 
shortcomings and error. Despite super- 
ficial differences, all four of these fig- 
ures are alike in that they were marked 
out by the processes of history as peo- 
ple who had to die so that the future 
could be born—so that the new and 
lowly Italy might come into existence. 
Their deaths were not irrational or 
purposeless but a sacrificial offering 
up of the individual for the many, of 
past for future. Their deaths are char- 
acteristic deaths in an epic that ban- 
ished, in effect, the possibility of 
radical tragedy from the world of man. 


Northwestern University 


1 The Wolf represents Avarice, the Greyhound 
a future political savior of Italy, perhaps Can 
Grande della Scala. 

2“*That humble Italy . . . for which the virgin 
Camilla died, Euryalus and Turnus and Nisus of 
their wounds’ (Inf. 1. 106-108). In rendering 
umile as ‘‘humble,’’ I follow the recent French 
translator Alexandre Masseron (Paris, 1947). The 
traditional renditions of this word (‘‘abased,”’ 
“abject,"’ ‘‘low-lying,’’ ‘‘proud’’ [!], etc.) seem to 
me to obscure the point of the allusions to 
Camilla, Euryalus, Turnus and Nisus, as the rest 
of this paper will show. 

3 Inf. 1. 83. 

4 Inf. 20. 114. 

5In citing the Aeneid I follow the text of R. 
Sabbadini (Rome, 1937). 

6 Virgil calls her dia Camilla in one passage 
(line 657), and Mackail in his note ad loc. points 
out that both of these words are drawn from the 
ancient language of Roman ritual and mean es- 
sentially the same thing: a person attached to 
the service of a deity. This service began when 
Camilla was still an infant; cf. her father’s 
prayer to Diana, 557 ff. 

7 Virgil had already said of her (7. 805 ff.) . 
non illa colo calathisve Minervae/ femineas ad- 
sueta manus, sed proelia virgo/ dura pati cur- 
suque pedum praevertere ventos. 

8 She is also, of course, a deity of hunting, of 
the moon, and of the underworld; cf. C. Bailey's 
analysis of the Virgilian Diana in his Religion in 
Virgil (Oxford, 1935) pp. 157-62. The attempt of 
H. Mattingly (CR 56 [1942] 1920) to identify 
Diana with the war-goddess Bellona, whatever 
its merits so far as cult is concerned, is unten- 
able in terms of the theology of the Aeneid. The 
Greek Artemis also seems to be basically un- 
warlike; cf., e. g., Iliad 21. 470-96; and Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon 135-38. See also W. K. C. Guthrie, 
The Greeks and Their Gods (Boston, 1955) pp. 
99-106. 

% Conington-Nettleship (3rd ed.) write, in their 
note ad loc., ‘‘Correpta militia, as if the tide had 
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carried her away. Probably too Virgil thought of 
corripi amore, militia being a condensed expres- 
sion for amore militiae.”’ 

10 Virgil repeatedly emphasizes the point that 
Camilla is armed with Diana’s bow and arrows; 
see 536. 652 and 844. But she also makes use of 
the double-bladed axe (651, 696), which is not one 
of Diana's weapons. 

11It may also be recalled that one of the 
mottoes carved on Apollo's temple at Delphi was 
“Keep woman under rule"’ (see Guthrie | above, 
note 8] pp. 183-84). Apollo is also markedly anti- 
feminist, of course, in Aeschylus’ Eumenides. 

12 It is difficult to understand why so percep- 
tive an interpreter as Viktor Poeschl repeatedly 
minimizes the orribilita of this episode (Die 
Dichtkunst Virgils [Innsbruck, 1950] pp. 173, 196). 

13 Turnus, to be sure, once calls her decus 
Italiae (508), but this is part of his propaganda; 
ironically the phrase comes just after a line in 
which the poet has called her horrenda. Virgil 
himself only once provides her with a laudatory 
epithet, dia Camilla (cf. note 6 above); else- 
where her epithets are unfavorable or neutral. 

14It is perhaps unnecessary to document fully 
this aspect of Turnus’ character, but note espe- 
cially the following episodes: his aristeia at the 
end of 9 (691-818), marred by blood-lust (760, cf. 
63-64), based on no rational plan, and merely a 
means of displaying his own physical prowess; 
the killing of Pallas at 10. 441 ff., an act of self- 
assertive brutality, requiring no courage; the 


arming scene at 11. 486 ff.. where Virgil empha- 


sizes his exultation and joy at the prospect of 
reentering the battle; the similar mood of joy as 
he again prepares to reenter the fight at 12. 81 
ff.; the eagerness with which he rides over the 
battlefield at 12. 32440, exulting in useless 
slaughter; and the gradual slackening of his wild 
joy at 12. 614ff., as he finally becomes aware 
that Latinus’ capital is in danger. 

15 7. 803 ff. Poeschl (above, note 12) p. 275, has 


some excellent remarks on the richness of sym- 
bolic suggestion in this passage. 

169. 359-74. This passage is preceded by an in- 
dulgence in blood-lust (339-56; note especially 
354) resembling Camilla’s wild aristeia. 

17 The mission is given her by Turnus personal- 
ly, 508 ff. See Henry, Aeneidea (Dublin, 1889) vol. 
4, pp. 199-210, for some helpful remarks on the 
rather involved topography of this section. 

18 On this theme consult Poeschl (above, note 
12) pp. 96 ff 

19 This side of her personality is well brought 
out by N. W. DeWitt, CW 18 (1925) 107-108. Dante, 
too, (Inf. 4. 124) has sufficient admiration for 
Camilla (perhaps because of her courage and 
chastity and love of Italy) to put her into the 
Limbo of the virtuous pagans rather than in the 
Inferno proper. 

20 But since Arruns is very roughly handled 
by the commentators, it may be well to point out 
in his defense that he has the moral courage to 
take disgrace upon himself in order to free 
Aeneas’ men from the shame of being defeated 
by a woman. His prayer to Apollo, 785 ff., 
freighted with much poignant irony, is self-sacri- 
ficial in tone and not ignoble, in its way. We are 
not to forget that Apollo grants this prayer in 
part, and that it is therefore presumably not 
altogether devoid of merit. 

21 Henry (above, note 17) pp. 249-50, shows 
very clearly how important Camilla’s death is 
for the whole course of the war. 

22. On the distinction between the pathetic and 
the tragic consult Allardyce Nicoll, Theory of 
Drama (London, 1937) pp. 119-22. 

23 C. M. Bowra has some memorable things to 
say about Turnus as the “archaic’’ hero in his 
From Virgil to Milton (London, 1948) pp. 44-49. 

24 For the full meaning of Jupiter's enmity see 
Warde Fowler's fine comment on Aeneid 12. 895 
in The Death of Turnus (Oxford, 1919) p. 153 
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OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
BOOK EXHIBIT 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL displays at the annual 
Ohio Classical Conference, which met Oc- 
tober 23-25, 1958, at Columbus, was an 
exhibit which represented the recent and 
available books in the field of the Classics. 
The display consisted of about 250 books 
from 31 publishers and was so well re- 
ceived that we were urged to describe how 
this major book show was created. Other 
such organizations might want to have such 
an exhibit and could profit, we hope, both 
from our success and our problems. 

We chose our exhibitors from three 
sources: 1) the list of textbook publishers 
in the April, 1958, Classical World; 2) the 
publisher-advertisers in the 1957-1958 issues 
of the Classical Journal; 3) the publishers 
of works pertaining to the Classics in the 
university press issue of the Saturday Re- 
view, June 21, 1958. These sources gave us 
a list of 42 publishers whom we invited to 
exhibit at the Conference. The invitation 
emphasized that the publishers would be 
exhibiting before the Classics educators of 
the state of Ohio and would have an 
excellent opportunity for free advertising 
and good public relations. Each publisher 
was advised that he would have to pay the 
cost for the return of his books. 

Within a couple of weeks we began to 
hear from the publishers and 31 finally 
responded with collections. The publishing 
houses seemed to be delighted to partici- 
pate, and their combined efforts made a 
fairly comprehensive survey of American 
classical publications 

The books were arranged under three 
headings: ‘‘Textbooks,” ‘*Translations,”’ and 
‘History — Criticism — Civilization.’’ They 
ranged from a variety of first-year Latin 
texts through the large group of Penguin 
and Modern Library translations to scholar- 
ly treatises on vase painting and manu- 
script tradition. Since a highlight of the 
Conference was a lecture by Rolfe Hum- 
phries, we had for sale his verse translations 
which he autographed on request. Also on 
display were the publications of the other 
speakers, including Gerald Else, Arthur 
Young, and Charles Murphy. 

But an exhibit of this kind presents sev- 
eral problems. As we discovered, the pub- 


lishers must be requested to send price 
lists with their books. Furthermore, is it 
advisable to arrange to sell the books on 
exhibit? At our show, many people wanted 
books which they had not known to be 
available; we could have sold a third of the 
display. But, for the most part, our ar- 
rangements with the publishers specified 
a loan exhibit. Selling the books would be 
a service to the teachers and would reduce 
the chore of repacking and returning the 
books; but selling also demands careful 
bookkeeping and definite shifts of attend- 
ants. Another problem is safeguarding the 
books at the end of the daily sessions. Our 
display was on a hotel mezzanine and 
other organizations were in the hotel at 
the same time; but we left our exhibit 
intact at night and simply did not worry. 
However, as it turned out, there was ample 
space for the exhibit in the general meeting 
room of the Conference, and the books 
would have been completely secure there 
The members of the Conference gener- 
ally agreed that a comprehensive book ex- 
hibit should be a feature of the larger 
professional meetings. Every two years 
certainly, there should be a sufficient num- 
ber of new publications to justify a display 
of the recent and available. Such exhibits 
are especially valuable for those secondary 
teachers who do not have ready access to 
large public or university libraries 
Harry C. RUTLEDGE 
Ohio State University 


NEW LATIN GUIDE, MINNESOTA 


THE NEWEST Latin Guide to come to our 
attention was published last fall by the 
Minnesota State Department of Education, 
Curriculum Division. It is the product of 
three years of intensive cooperative work 
by a representative committee of Minnesota 
Latin teachers. In summarizing some of 
its features at the Minnesota Classical Con- 
ference in 1958, Mabel Hoyler of Northfield 
said: 


“The intention of the committee was al- 
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ways to be realistic and not toss out every- 
thing old in favor of anything new; to em- 
phasize Latin for Latin’s sake and yet be 
aware of twentieth-century needs; to be 
conservative without being narrow-minded; 
to be progressive without being bizarre. 

“It sets forth objectives embodying the 
opinion of the majority; the content most 
commonly covered in Minnesota; the meth- 
ods found most useful in most situations; 
the integrated activities with most value to 
students; samples from tests such as are used 
by most teachers; suggestions for classroom 


equipment which will stimulate the best 
teaching 
“The information given in the chapters 


on ‘Latin in the Elementary School,’ ‘Latin 
in English and Everyday Life,’ in the his- 
torical description of various techniques un- 
der ‘Methodology’ and in the ‘Bibliography’ 
is unique in its scope and availability. The 
format is usable and attractive; and Latin 
mottoes and illustrations add charm and 
significance to each chapter. The footnotes 
are extensive and particularly helpful be- 
cause of numerous cross references. 

‘Undoubtedly you readers will find loop- 
holes. Errare humanum est. Undoubtedly, 
too, you could all make additions. Please 
do so for circulation through the Minnesota 
Latin Newsletter. The Committee has pre- 
sented the Guide to you as a framework 
for Latin teaching in Minnesota, around 
which you can build and to which you can 
add.” 


ACL HONOR CITATIONS 


THe Councm of the American Classical 
League, meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio on 
December 28, 1958, voted unanimously to 
confer citations on the following persons 
for their conspicuous support of the classi- 
cal tradition: 

Herman Allen, Education Editor of News- 
week magazine. 

Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President of the 
United States. 

William G. Saltonstall, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Harry S. Truman, former President of the 
United States. 

The citations will be conferred during 
the national meeting of the American Classi- 
cal League at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N.H., June 25-27, 1959. 

A hitherto unpublished letter of Mr. Tru- 
man, dated October 14, is given below. At- 
tention is called to a letter of Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon written to the Latin pupils of 


Headmaster of 
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the Princeton, N.J. High School, published 
in CJ, May, 1958. Mr. Allen will deliver 
the major address at the ACL meeting in 
Exeter. Mr. Saltonstall, a long-standing 
friend of the Classics, will be principal host 
to the Exeter meeting. 

Van L. JOHNSON 
Tufts University 


Dear Mr. Johnson, 
Thank you for your letter of the 8th. You 
do not know how very much I appreciated it. 
I share your opinion that all schools 
should teach the classical languages, and 
I think it would be wonderful if Hebrew 
were included, for it, Greek and Latin gave 


us our heritage of language, government 
and religion 
Latin again could be made a_ universal 


language, if it were insisted that all young- 
sters study it and work at it as I did in 
school. Unfortunately, my Latin studies were 


not completed, for I never got beyond 
Virgil, but I know that I have missed 
something 


Sincerely yours, 
HarRY TRUMAN 


THE CLASSICS AND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


THE ActT oF 1958, noting in its opening para- 
graphs that “the security of the Nation re- 
quires the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young 
men and women,” has established certain 
programs to improve facilities for and in- 
centives to the education of a larger propor- 
tion of our population in certain subjects: 
science, mathematics, engineering and mod- 
ern foreign languages. 

These are immediate, short-range pro- 
grams, aimed at correcting a present de- 
ficiency. As noted by the President of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
Frederick Burkhardt, in the Annual Report 
of the Council for 1957-58, the Act was ‘‘the 
residue of more than forty educational bills 
introduced in the 85th Congress in con- 
sequence of the Russian launching of the 
first Sputnik. It was born of hysteria, and 
bred in an atmosphere of controversy, pres- 
sure, and compromise. Its final version is a 
miscellany, reflecting some thoughtful criti- 
cisms of American education voiced before 
the U.S.S.R. made education into a political 
issue and some hasty ones made since.” 

Notwithstanding the various imperfec- 
tions of the Act, which are particularly 
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glaring in the eyes of those who would keep 
in sight the values of liberal as opposed to 
vocational education, it seems best to wel- 
come the many good features of the Act. 
For one thing, under the very small appro- 
priations made to date, the various pro- 
grams are barely beginning to take effect. 
They should have a chance to prove their 
worth before pressures are applied in an 
effort to change the Act fundamentally or to 
alter its emphasis in this, that, or the other 
direction. For another, the principle of 
federal aid to education on a broad scale is 
not without its dangers in a democratic 
society. As President Burkhardt also re- 
marked, “We must find ways for scholar- 
ship to serve the national interest without 
becoming indentured to it.” 

For the present, therefore, and at the im- 
mediately practical level of the public 
schools and colleges, thoughtful citizens, in- 
cluding men of science, welcome the Act’s 
emphasis on the modern foreign languages. 
It is high time that something was done to 
correct the almost criminal neglect of for- 
eign languages in American education. Be- 
sides providing special consideration in the 
award of student loans and graduate fellow- 
ships to prospective teachers of modern for- 
eign languages and related areas, the Act 
authorizes studies to determine the need for 
increased or improved instruction in modern 
languages and related fields, particularly for 
increased instruction in those modern lan- 
guages which are not commonly taught, 
and offers to support special institutes for 
advanced training in the use of new teach- 
ing methods and instructiona] materials on 
the part of persons engaged in the teaching 
or the training of teachers of any modern 
foreign language in elementary or secondary 
schools. 

At this point, however, the public school 
teacher of Latin and classicists generally 
have a right to object that the concept of 
language learning implied here is too nar- 
row. They will endorse th2 resolution re- 
cently adopted unanimously by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (see 
the following item); they have already 
welcomed a resolution adopted last March 
by the Southern Humanities Conference (see 
CJ for October, 1958, 15-16); and they will 
approve the following letter addressed to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education by the 
President of the American Philological As- 
sociation. 


Dear Dr. Derthick: 
When the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association met at the end 
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of December in Cincinnati, Ohio, careful 
consideration was given to the provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
The Directors felt and wished to express 
much concern with regard to the lack of 
recognition in the Act of the claims of Latin 
and Greek. We regard the importance of 
these two languages as commensurate with 
and ancillary to that of modern foreign 
languages for which the Act seems to pro- 
vide so generously and so reasonably. 

For some years the American Philological 
Association has maintained an active Com- 
mittee on Educational Training and Trends. 
It has investigated the present status of 
Latin in the public school curriculum, the 
present supply and training of Latin teach- 
ers, and the critical need for more teachers 
in the immediate future. It welcomes the 
emphasis on an early start with a modern 
foreign language in the elementary school 
but would point out at the same time that 
much experimental and, as its instructors 
submit, successful work has been done with 
the teaching of Latin by ‘‘linguistic’’ meth- 
ods, that is, as ‘‘speech’’ and as a living 
language. 

The two classical languages, Latin and 
Greek, have their part to play in connection 
with the instruction and study of modern 
foreign languages. An adequate knowledge 
of Latin and, as is of course desirable, of 
one of its descendants such as French or 
Spanish is the most efficient and effective 
method of acquiring a grasp of the other 
members of the Romance group. Govern- 
ment departments which require a knowl- 
edge of more difficult languages like Rus- 
sian or those which, as is the case with 
Chinese, Japanese, or Arabic, are outside 
the Indo-European group are presumably 
well aware that these languages are more 
quickly grasped by learners who have the 
preliminary training which Latin and Greek 
can best provide. 

The American Philological Association 
therefore welcomes the emphasis on a four- 
year program for any foreign language, or 
at least its continuance in high school to the 
level of humane literature. It believes, how- 
ever, that teachers of Latin are doing inval- 
uable work in the schools at present. The 
increased command of the classical element 
in English vocabulary, to name only one 
point, is a value which scientists as well as 
humanists will certainly grant. The cultural 
values which the continued study of Latin 
in school or college can develop are at the 
very center of all humanistic training. 

The Association believes that these values 
are being realized under the qualified guid- 
ance of such Latin teachers as we have in 
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this country, but by far too few students and 
indeed too few teachers. We should like to 
see Latin competing in the open market for 
the first attention of students who desire to 
elect it. In other words, we believe that a 
wise program for foreign languages in the 
public schools should provide for training in 
both a modern and a classical language. 

We would therefore respectfully urge that 
the importance of Latin and Greek should 
be recognized and stated as clearly as pos- 
sible, either in any amendments to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act or in a new 
bill, and that due provision should be made 
for their teaching and encouragement. This 
seems to us to be in the national interest 
and not merely in that of language study. 


Sincerely yours, 
Robert J. Getty 


The following reply from Commissioner 
Derthick was dated February 14, 1959. 


Dear President Getty: 

We always welcome thoughtful expres- 
sions of interest or concern from learned 
and professional organizations such as those 
in your letter of January 23. I appreciate 
the opportunity you have given us to com- 
ment on your suggestion, that provision 
should be made for the teaching and en- 
couragement of Latin and Greek. 

First, the Congress demonstrated its con- 
cern with modern foreign languages as a 
means of fulfilling a national need involving 
our place of world leadership by requiring 
that special consideration be given to stu- 
dents who expect to teach in that area, 
through the provision of loans, through the 
provision for improving modern foreign 
language instruction, and through the pro- 
vision for language centers, institutes, and 
research. 

Congress took the view that with about 
4,000,000 Americans living abroad and with 
relationships to be maintained with all 
countries throughout the world on a wide- 
spread and specialized basis, we should 
learn to speak the commonly taught foreign 
languages, and should train enough people 
in the so-called rare languages to conduct 
business, professional, and governmental re- 
lations with these countries in their own 
language. 

A second point is that this in no wise 
means that the Government is not con- 
cerned with liberal learning as exemplified 
by studies in the fields of Latin and Greek. 
In fact, while these two languages were not 
classified as modern foreign languages for 
the purposes indicated above they are in- 


cluded in and can receive assistance under 
the NDEA in the following ways: 

(1) Students planning to teach Latin and 
Greek can receive special consideration in 
securing loans under Title II. 

(2) National Defense fellowships under 
Title IV may be made available for grad- 
uate work in Latin and Greek. 

While we are entirely sympathetic with 
the objective of the American Philological 
Association, in the light of the legislative 
history of the NDEA we would be con- 
strained to feel that it would not be wise to 
attempt to amend the Act to give the same 
classification to Latin and Greek that is 
given to modern foreign languages because 
this would seem to stray from the purposes 
of the Act as conceived by the Congress. 
Nor do we believe it would be desirable to 
introduce a separate bill. 

Let me assure you, however, that my col- 
leagues do have a genuine concern for the 
welfare of the classical languages, and that 
we shall continue to work for the welfare of 
Latin and Greek because of their very real 
importance to humanistic education in 
America. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. G. Derthick 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Whatever happens in the future, teachers 
and prospective teachers of Latin should 
note that, under the present Act, students 
of the Classics are eligible for graduate 
fellowships under Title IV, provided the 
fellowships are to be held in new or ex- 
panded graduate programs. One such, ap- 
proved for 1959-60 in Classics, is Stanford 
University. Most important, teachers of 
Latin are eligible to take part in the special 
institutes for training in the use of new 
methods and materials for the teaching of 
modern foreign languages—many of which 
are also applicable in the teaching of Latin 
and Greek—that may now be supported 
under Title VI, certainly with aid if these 
classicists are themselves also teachers of 
a modern foreign language in a_ public 
school. When these institutes are estab- 
lished, Latin teachers should examine care- 
fully the activities to be engaged in and the 
requirements for admission. 

As this year’s Delegate of the APA to the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the 
undersigned can also report that the Coun- 
cil‘s Committee on Secondary Schools is 
considering whether it should propose fed- 
eral aid in a plan to set up special institutes 
for the training or re-training of teachers of 
humanities and social studies similar to 
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those now operated by the National Science 
Foundation. Latin would of course be in- 
cluded in this program. 

Finally, the Council invited a panel to 
study the relevance of the classical lan- 
guages to the educational values of the 
public-school curriculum and to report to 
the Council’s Committee on Secondary 
Schools. The panel met early in March and 
was chaired by Professor Paul MacKen- 
drick of the University of Wisconsin. 


JOHN L. HELLER 
University of Illinois 


RESOLUTION BY THE 
NORTHEAST CONFERENCE 


The following resolution was prepared by 
Mary Thompson, Glastonbury Public Schools; 
A. T. MacAllister, Princeton University; and 
(Chairman) Harry L. Levy, Hunter College. 
It was adopted unanimously by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages on 
January 23, 1959, and is to be presented to 
the Advisory Council of the Conference on 


April 18. 


THE NorRTHEAST CONFERENCE on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages represents those en- 
gaged in foreign language teaching at all 
levels, from elementary school to university, 
in the states of the eastern seaboard from 
Maine to Virginia, including the District of 
Columbia. The Northeast Conference ex- 
presses its deep gratification at the wisdom 
and foresight of the Eighty-Fifth Congress 
in enacting, and of the President of the 
United States in approving, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

We are of course primarily interested in 
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the provisions of the Act dealing with the 
strengthening of language instruction. We 
are happy to note the initial encouragement 
which the enactment of these provisions has 
already given to those engaged in improving 
the teaching of contemporary foreign lan- 
guages at all levels. As the Act becomes 
fully operative, we are certain that its 
beneficial effects will be felt in language 
classrooms at all levels throughout the Na- 
tion. In this important sphere of learning, 
the result of this legislation will be @ great 
strengthening of the mental resources of 
our young men and women, the fullest de- 
velopment of which is an avowed purpose of 
the Act. We can now foresee the day when 
our citizens will be prepared, to the fullest 
extent of their mental capacities, to serve 
our Nation in those many aspects of national 
defense in which a knowledge of foreign 
languages is indispensable. 

We can look forward confidently to the 
continuance and indeed to the amplification 
of this excellent program. As an important 
area of amplification, we warmly recom- 
mend the inclusion in Title Three of pro- 
visions for the strengthening in our schools 
of the teaching of the Latin language to stu- 
dents of superior ability. The study of Latin 
is basic to sound scholarship in the field of 
the Romance Languages in particular and of 
the Indo-European languages in general, 
the latter classification of course including 
the Slavic languages to which belated but 
well-merited attention is now being given in 
this country. No long-range program de- 
signed to strengthen language learning and 
teaching in the United States can be con- 
sidered well-balanced which does not in- 
clude a measure of support for the strength- 
ening of the teaching of Latin to students 
of proved interest and ability, from among 
whom will necessarily be drawn our foreign 
language teachers of the future 
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WAS CLEISTHENES AN ATHENIAN ARCHON? 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER 


ay COMMON PRACTICE of dating events 
in antiquity by eponyr.ous ar- 


chons of Athens presupposes that some 
reliable documentary source was avail- 
able. Such a source would most likely 
have been an inscribed list, probably 
kept in the Agora, on which would be 


cut names of archons in succession. 
The relative consistency of ancient 
authorities in attributing an eponym to 
a particular year, where cross-check- 
ing is possible, makes the assumption 
of an authoritative list practically in- 
escapable.! The surviving fragments of 
lists of Milesian eponyms would serve 
as a convincing parallel. It is pos- 
sible that such a list had already been 
initiated by the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, though there is nothing to 
preclude the keeping of lists from a 
much earlier time, or indeed from the 
very beginning of the annual archon- 
ship. Herodotus seems not to have 
known an archon list; at least he refers 
only to the archon at the time of the 
battle of Salamis.2 Thucydides criti- 
cized Hellanicus for not being accurate 
in his dates in the Pentecontaetia, im- 
plying that he did not use an annalistic 
chronology, i.e., that he did not use an 
archon list.* Thucydides himself ques- 
tions the method of calculating events 
by trusting to enumerations of names 
of several magistrates or offices of 


honor to mark past events, because 
such a listing would make it impossible 
to distinguish between the beginning, 
middle, or other period in their tenure 
of office.4 This remark would have no 
point if such lists had not been regular- 
ly kept, and we may safely assume that 
archons were enumerated as well as 
other magistrates. Yet, Thucydides 
himself used two archon dates, to iden- 
tify precisely the beginning and end of 
the ten years’ war.® In a scene of 
Plato’s Hippias Major,® the dramatic 
date of which is shortly after the Peace 
of Nicias, Socrates remarks that a 
possible achievement of Hippias the 
Sophist might be to repeat from mem- 
ory a list of archons from the time of 
Solon. Plato took for granted that his 
reader knew of lists of archons, and 
that Hippias would have no difficulty 
in consulting one. At a later time, the 
existence of archon lists may be taken 
for granted; they undoubtedly serve as 
the ultimate source for the chronologi- 
cal systems of many ancient historians. 

The discovery in the Agora, in May 
1936, of a fragment of marble with an 
inscription containing six names, 
seemed to reinforce the literary evi- 
dence that a list of archons was kept 
in Athens by the latter quarter of the 
fifth century. This inscription was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Meritt,? who of- 
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fered a restoration of the reading with 
the suggestion that this fragment con- 
tains the names of eponymous archons, 
presumably part of a list beginning 
with Solon or earlier, and continued 
down to the time of the cutting of 
the stone. 

Such an identification suggests a 
number of most interesting implica- 
tions and, if justified, would throw con- 
siderable light on a provocative period 
of sixth-century Athenian history. Me- 
ritt suggests the date ca. 425 B.c. for the 
inscription, because of the ‘‘beautifully 
even and carefully cut letters.’’ The 
appearance of the name Miltiades, of 
almost certain restoration, led Meritt 
to identify this with the Miltiades men- 
tioned as archon by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, apparently in the year 


524/3 B.c. Such an assumption provided 
a base from which the dates for the ar- 
chonships of the other names in the list 
have been restored. The name follow- 
ing Miltiades has been restored as Kal- 


liades; the name following that has 
lost the first five letters: then follows 
strat which Meritt tentatively enlarges 
as Peisistratus, son of Hippias. Since 
many restorations of this part of the 
fragment are equally possible, and 
since the identification of this name is 
not necessary to the purpose of this 
paper, I will not consider it further 
here. In the year preceding Miltiades, 
525/4, we find Cleisthenes, of almost, 
though not quite, certain restoration; 
then the yvear before gives Hippias, 
which admittedly could hardly be re- 
stored in any other way (the first and 
last letters are missing: ippia being 
preserved, and the apparent size of 
the stone precluding a longer name). 
The first name on the list preserves 
eto as the 3rd, 4th and 5th letters; 
suggestions for restoration here are 
Onetor or Onetorides, both names oc- 
curring elsewhere on vases of the sixth 
century.® Since the supposition is high- 
ly conjectural, and since we know noth- 
ing further of either individual, we may 
dismiss them from any further consid- 
eration. 
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It was not hitherto known that Hip- 
pias had held the office of archon; the 
argument of Ehrenberg and others that 
Cleisthenes had been archon in 509/8 
seems not to have been accepted;® and 
the only Calliades formerly known as 
archon held that office in the year of 
Salamis, or 480.1" If we admit this to 
be an archon list, it serves as the 
unique evidence that the son of Peisis- 
tratus actually held this office. We may 
fail to agree with Meritt that ‘‘it is 
entirely appropriate that Hippias should 
have held the archonship soon after 
the death of his father’’;1! and insist 
that the evidence for his having done 
so requires’ careful consideration. 
Furthermore, as Meritt says, 


To find here the name of Cleisthenes is a 
discovery of some importance, for it has 
been believed that the Alkmeonidai were in 
exile from the time of their expulsion by 
Peisistratus until the overthrow of the tyr- 
anny of Hippias. It now appears that a 
reconciliation had been effected between the 
Alkmeonidai and the sons of Peisistratus, 
probably soon after the death of Peisistratus, 
and that Hippias was sufficiently anxious to 
show his good will to allow Cleisthenes to 
hold the archonship in the year after his 
own official tenure of that office. 


Meritt assumes a second expulsion of 
the Alcmeonids, ‘‘possibly after the 
murder of Hipparchus in 514,’’ as the 
family was in exile at the time of the 
battle of Leipsydrion dated by Meritt 
in 513. 

Meritt’s arguments seem to have 
been accepted without much question, 
and these names have accordingly 
appeared as well-established in recent 
studies of Athenian history of the latter 
part of the sixth century. 

In addition to the article of Cadoux 
already mentioned,!2 we may take as 
representative Jacoby, Atthis,1% which 
does not question the interpretation 
as a list of archons, the second edition 
of Tod, Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions,14 the fourth edition of 
Botsford and Robinson, Hellenic His- 
tory,15 or Andrewes, The Greek Ty- 
rants.16 Such a list might be continued 
indefinitely; in fact, I know of no place 
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where the interpretation of the list is 
seriously questioned.17 

Yet many details offer grave prob- 
lems in this identification, and I would 
like to suggest that we do not have 
here an archon list at all; that the addi- 
tion of Hippias and Cleisthenes to a 
list of archons, based on this fragment, 
is unwarranted; and that any recon- 
ciliation between Cleisthenes and Hip- 
pias cannot be assumed from evidence 
we now have. 

On our fragment we have only the 
names of individuals, listed in the nom- 
inative case. Though there would have 
been space on this stone for further 
notes, there is no indication that any 
such were included. It was apparently 
the usual practice in citing archons for 
Athens to designate the archon simply 
by the name of the individual, fre- 
quently with epi and the genitive case, 
though other constructions are used, 
as the genitive absolute or kata with 
the accusative. Jacoby’s description is 
to me incomprehensible: 


The later lists, which have been preserved, 
viz. some inscriptions, fragments of the 
Atthidographers, of Aristotle and others, 
designate the archons almost invariably by 
the official form of their name, viz. the in- 
dividual name and the demotikon. The 
natural assumption is that the official re- 
vision did the same, as far as the demotika 
could be established, and that for the earlier 
time, it gave the patronymics.18 


The fact is that demotics occur quite 
rarely, and patronymics not at all so 
far as I know, on the Athenian lists; 
the only reason for supposing so would 
be the assumed similarity of lists of 
eponyms kept at Miletus, giving lists 
of presiding officers of a guild of mu- 
sicians. In this list, names as far as 
335/4 appear to have been copied from 
another list, after which a new name 
was added every year. The lists at 
Miletus, indicating the name of the 
eponyms and the names of their 
fathers, cover the years from 525/4 B.c. 
to 31/2 a.v. There is no real reason for 
using the Milesian list as any indication 
of the nature of the Athenian list, which 


would in any case have begun long be- 
fore the Milesian lists started. 

It was also possible occasionally to 
note by the sides of the archon’s name 
further items of historical interest, 
though the omission of such an item 
could hardly be taken as significant. 
There is no indication of any such ad- 
dition on our stone, though there is 
ample room, and we may think that 
such names as Hippias, Cleisthenes and 
Miltiades would have cried out for 
some elucidation. This economy in the 
list disturbed Jacoby,!"* who, though 
accepting the identification of the 
names as archons, supposed that the 
present fragment was not the original 
list but an excerpt, though he does not 
indicate why an excerpt should have 
been made; and the even and beautiful 
cutting would argue against careless 
or rapid work. 

A consideration of the individual 
names will strengthen our doubt. Two 
names, Calliades and Miltiades, are the 
only ones known from other sources to 
have been archons at any time. Let us 
examine the case for Calliades first. 
Of this name the first two letters are 
missing on the tablet. Other restora- 
tions are possible and Cadoux suggests 
Philliades, which he says occurs once 
on a vase,?° or the unique Telliades to 
be compared with a known Tellias. Cal- 
liades has seemed the best restoration 
and is so printed by Cadoux with a 
question mark. From Herodotus and 
other sources, we know that one Cal- 
liades was archon in 480. It is rather 
improbable, though not’ impossible, 
that the same individual could have 
been archon in 523/2. If this were true, 
we would then have an almost unique 
example of the same individual serv- 
ing as archon twice. In fact, there is 
not known an example of this during 
the fifth century. If, on the other hand, 
there were two separate individuals of 
this name holding archonships, and 
both were included on the same list, 
it is most likely that some distinguish- 
ing phrase as ho proteros and ho dew- 
teros would be added, while in fact there 
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is no such remark by the name on our 
fragment, though there is a blank space 
where it might have been begun.2! 
There appears then some doubt that a 
list containing the name of Calliades, 
not construed as the archon in 480, 
would be a list of archons, and if the 
name is that of the archon in 480, 
there is a legitimate doubt that it could 
apply also to the sixth century. 
Miltiades is the only name on the 
list of certain restoration which is 
known from other sources to have be- 
longed to an archon. Our only evi- 
dence here is Dionysius, who says that 
Miltiades was archon in the 64th Olym- 
piad. Again there is some problem 
concerning just which Miltiades is 
meant by Dionysius. It seems quite un- 
likely, though still not impossible, that 
the elder Miltiades, son of Cypselus, 
was archon at this time. We recall that 
there is no indication of his return to 
Athens after he first went to the Cher- 
sonnesus, and he was definitely there 
at the time of Cimon’s murder, which 
is rather certainly dated in 528/7. The 
younger Miltiades, however, later to 
be the hero at Marathon, was present 
at that time in Athens, living with his 
father Cimon. There is considerable 
difficulty in the chronology of Cimon 
and his son, but if we may accept that 
convincingly proposed by Wade-Gery, 22 
the younger Miitiades would have been 
something less than 30 years of age in 
the year 524/3 when he was said to be 


archon. Ordinarily, archons, as well 
as other magistrates, were over 30 
years of age, though this minimum 


age is positively attested only for the 
late fifth century and afterwards. We 
may conclude that Miltiades was ar- 
chon in the year Dionysius records,2? 
but that there is still nothing in the 
marble fragment to require the iden- 
tification of Miltiades noted there with 
the archon. 

With the name Hippias, we approach 
a more serious obstacle. There seems 
no doubt about the reading of the name 
itself, but again considerable doubt 
that the individual named was the son 
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of Peisistratus, and even more doubt 
that he held the office of archon. First 
of all, no other evidence exists that 
Hippias ever held the archonship. Thu- 
cydides does note, in a famous pas- 
sage,?+ that Peisistratus had left the 
city in full enjoyment of its existing 
laws, though ‘‘care was always taken 
to have the offices in the hands of 
someone of the family.’’ To prove his 
point, Thucydides continued, ‘‘Among 
those of them that held the yearly ar- 
chonship at Athens was Peisistratus, son 
of the tyrant Hippias, and named after 
his grandfather.’’ It seems incredible 
that Thucydides would not have said 
at this point that Hippias himself had 
been archon, if that had indeed been 
the case and if Thucydides had known 
it (i.e., if there were an archon list 
at Athens at the time), particularly 
since Thucydides is often quite anxious 
to show his knowledge of the family of 
the tyrant, and indeed at this point 
continued to write a long digression on 
Hippias himself, the main purpose of 
which is to correct the current ac- 
counts of the historians. The phrase 
which Thucydides used at this point: 
‘“‘Hippias was the eldest son and suc- 
ceeded to the government,’’°° is un- 
necessarily general, and it is indeed 
hard to see why, if Hippias had been 
an archon, Thucydides did not just say 
so. At a later time, Aristotle, in the 
Constitution of Athens, was frequently 
at some pains to correct Thucydides, 
and particularly where the family of 
the tyrants is concerned. Since Aris- 
totle seems to have been quite familiar 
with many of the early archons of 
Athens (he is our only source for the 
names of many), it is again hard to see 
how Aristotle could have failed to men- 
tion Hippias as archon, if he had been 
and if Aristotle had access to a list of 
this period.2® The deliberate omission 
of the name of Hippias as archon in 
Thucydides and Aristotle seems to me 
quite conclusive that neither had ac- 
cess to a list with the name of Hippias 
on it, though both were familiar with 
archon lists. Hence I feel that Hippias 
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was never archon, and that a list 
bearing his name is not an archon list. 

If we are to admit Cleisthenes as a 
name on an archon list of this period, 
we are faced with still further difficul- 
ties. Meritt’s postulation of a recon- 
ciliation of the Alemeonid family and 
the Peisistratids seems untenable when 
examined in the light of ancient evi- 
dence. First of all, there is no positive 
evidence for Meritt’s argument, which 
seems to be chiefly that if Cleisthenes 
had been archon in 525,/4 such a rec- 
onciliation must have taken place. His 
contention that the exile of the Alec- 
meonid family was imposed by the 
sons of Peisistratus (i.e., sometime 
after 528/7) rather than by Peisistratus 
himself is based on two sources: one 
a remark from Philochorus, quoted by 
the scholiast on Pindar, Pythian 7. 9: 
légetai gar hoti ton Puthikon neo-n em- 
preesthénta, hoes tinés phasin, hupo ton 
Peisistratidén hoi Alkmaioernidai phuga- 
deuthéntes hupo ton Peisistratidoén hup- 
éschonto anoikodomé:sein. (According 
to the story, after the Pythian temple 
was burnt down by the Peisistratids, 
the Alemeonids who had been sent into 
exile by them promised to rebuild it.) 
Now whether or not Peisistratus or his 
family had anything to do with the 
burning of the temple, it is not likely 
that his sons could have done so in 548 
when the temple burned. There is the 
usual difficulty about the date of the 
birth of Hippias. There is no reason 
to reject the express statement of Thu- 
cydides that Hippias was the oldest 
son of Peisistratus; he must however 
have been alive and able to go about 
the battlefield at the time of Marathon; 
the temple burned some _ sixty-two 
years before this. Hence he must either 
have been a very precocious youngster 
setting fire to temples (along with his 
younger brothers, if we take the words 
of Philochorus completely literally) or 
we must make him rather an octo- 
genarian at Marathon, not impossible, 
it is true, but surely somewhat un- 
likely. Again this is the only testimony 
of antiquity that the Peisistratids were 


responsible for the burning of the 
temple. At least Herodotus, if he were 
allowing his well-known anti-tyrannical 
feelings and ‘‘Alemeonid bias”’ to work, 
could hardly have passed up this oppor- 
tunity of propaganda if there were 
some basis for the story. Philochorus’ 
remark must be inexact in referring to 
the Peisistratids in connection with the 
burning of the temple. For this reason, 
we should not push too far _ the 
phrase ‘‘sent into exile by them”’ as 
explicitly meaning their exile caused 
by the sons and not by the father. The 
second reason for explaining the exile 
as caused by the sons is found in the 
phrase of Herodotus, 5. 62, pheugontes 
Peisistratidas. But in this passage Her- 
odotus is describing the condition of the 
Alcmeonids at the time of their plans 
to effect a return to the city, when in 
fact they were in a state of exile con- 
tinued by Hippias, as, I believe, it had 
been begun by his father. The use of 
the progressive participle, rather than 
the aorist, is worthy of note. The evi- 
dence of Philochorus and Herodotus 
then is inconclusive in requiring that 
the actual banishment was imposed by 
the sons of Peisistratus. 

On the other side of the picture, Her- 
odotus clearly stated that the Alcmeo- 
nids were ‘“‘men who had remained in 
exile during the whole time that the 
tyranny lasted.’’27 Since there was a 
temporary alliance between Megacles 
and Peisistratus duly noted by Herodo- 
tus himself, this can not be literally 
taken as applying to the first two pe- 
riods of the tyranny of Peisistratus. 
There is, however, no reason for not 
applying the remark to the uninter- 
rupted period between the time of 
the third assumption of power by Pei- 
sistratus and the expulsion of his son. 
The Alcmeonids are spoken of as being 
in exile by Thucydides also?5 who here 
again passed up an opportunity of cor- 
recting Herodotus in a matter concern- 
ing the family of the tyrants, if he had 
had any reason to do so. Aristotle says 
nothing of any reconciliation, though he 
spoke of several attempts made by 
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the Alecmeonids to effect their return, 
but noted that they continually failed in 
their attempts.? 

One such attempt was the affair at 
Leipsydrion, dated in 513 by Meritt. 
With this date we confront another dif- 
ficulty in the career of Cleisthenes. If 
he had been in Athens in 525/4, we must 
get rid of him before 513 when he was 
apparently with his family and the 
other exiles at Leipsydrion. Meritt as- 
sumes that Cleisthenes remained in 
Athens until the assassination of Hip- 
parchus. Since this occurred in August, 
514, it would have required some effort, 
as well as time, for Cleisthenes to leave 
Athens, establish himself elsewhere, 
gather his friends and resources, for- 
tify the post of Leipsydrion, and plan 
his return. During this period the fam- 
ily was also occupied, we recall, with 
the contract for the restoration of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. Seltman’s 
ingenious argument, based on elec- 


trum coins found in Attica, was that 
the currency contributed by the Asiatic 


cities to the restoration of the temple 
was melted down and reminted by the 
Alemeonids to finance their attempted 
return.*° So much activity, though not 
impossible, seems unlikely in so short 
a time. Furthermore, if Cleisthenes, 
recently in power and favor with the 
tyrants, had left Athens in the confu- 
sion following the murder of Hippar- 
chus, after Hippias had started his 
reign of terror, it seems likely that 
there would have been some more sup- 
port of the attempt at return from the 
dissatisfied segment of Athenians than 
Aristotle’s account would lead us to 
believe. A more conservative opinion 
places Leipsydrion before the murder 
of Hipparchus;*! if we follow this view, 
then Cleisthenes must have been absent 
before 514, and we are accordingly 
left with no motive for his banishment 
by Hippias. We may conclude then 
that the assumed reconciliation be- 
tween Cleisthenes and Hippias is fan- 
tasy, that there is no reason to suspect 
his presence in Athens in the twenties, 
and that there are serious doubts that 
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he could have been archon while the 
tyrants were still in the city. 

If then our marble fragment is not 
an archon list, what is it? Here we 
are necessarily reduced to pure con- 
jecture, since so far no real evidence 
has come to light to identify a series 
of names which were all fairly com- 
mon in Athens throughout a long pe- 
riod of time. As a basis for conjecture, 
though, we will accept Meritt’s dating 
of the stone, but it is not so obvious, 
as Meritt claims, that the names do 
not belong to Athenians who lived (or 
died) in the late fifth century when the 
inscription was cut. His statement, 
‘“‘There is no known Hippias of this pe- 
riod’’ calls for some qualification. As 
a matter of fact, we do find, fairly 
closely associated in an event at the 
close of the century, just these names 
which occur on our list. I do not have 
any reason to suggest why these 
names should have been inscribed, but 
we do know that there were numer- 
ous lists of individuals of all sorts set 
up in Athens in the years toward the 
end of the Peloponnesian War and the 
restoration of the democracy.*2 The 
Thirty, responsible for the deaths of 
many Athenians and non-Athenians, 
gained their information through syco- 
phants, many of whom were them- 
selves brought to trial and executed 
after the overthrow of the Thirty. On 
the occasion when Theramenes propos- 
ed to the Assembly the enactment set- 
ting up the Thirty, we find present at 
the meeting itself, together with Ly- . 
sander and Philochares, one command- 
er named Miltiades.3% Nothing more 
seems to be known of this individual. 
Many Athenians were outspoken in 
their objection to the terms of peace 
imposed by Sparta, and they too were 
condemned through the influence of the 
Thirty. Among these loyal democratic 
anti-Spartans was one Calliades, a gen- 
eral in the latter years of the war.*4 
Among the most despicable informers 
was one Agoratus, whose plan was to 
object to the severity of the Spar- 
tan terms of peace and then denounce 
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all who appeared to agree with him. 
Accusations were to be made against 
all the associates, to include Agoratus 
himself. In the trial that followed, all 
were said to have been executed ex- 
cept Agoratus. Among those summon- 
ed by the Council and tried on the same 
charge as Agoratus was one Hippias 
of Thasus.*° Finally among those reap- 
ing personal gains from the city’s mis- 
fortunes, responsible for condemning 
several men to death without trial, 
confiscation of property, banishment 
and disfranchisement of citizens, was 
an Athenian named _ Cleisthenes,*?® 
though Lysias does not further enlight- 
en us as to his identity. 

Since these names, which were al- 
ways fairly common in Athens after 
the sixth century, all do appear to- 
wards the end of the fifth century — 
there was a Hippias in Athens at the 
time — it is not impossible to imagine 
that our list is of individuals living and 
dying then. In any case, we are not 
forced to consider that the appearance 
of these names necessarily identifies 
an archon list. 
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Based on a paper read at the meeting of the 
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bama, Thanksgiving, 1954. Professor Antony 
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valuable suggestions, but he is of course not 
responsible for the conclusions or the arguments 
offered in this paper. 


1 For the reliability of the archon lists for an 
early period, see T. J. Cadoux, “‘The Athenian 
Archons from Kreon to Hypsichides,"" JHS 68 
(1948) 70-123, especially 78-79. This valuable ar- 
ticle is later cited in this paper as Cadoux. 

2 Kalliadéo* drchontos Atheenaioisi (8. 51.1). 

31. 97. 

45. 20. 

52. 2; 5.25. The more precise reference to the 
month of the archonship of Pythodorus was pos- 
sibly an attempt to correct his own criticism of 
the dating by archon lists; it might, on the other 
hand, indicate that Thucydides is here following 
a source other than an inscribed list of archons. 

6 285e. 

7 Hesperia 8 (1939) 59-65. 

8 There is a list of such vases in J. D. Beazley, 
Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters (Oxford, 1956) 
pp. 671-72. 
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®Klio 19 (1925) 106-10, summarized and ade- 
quately answered by Cadoux, p. 114, note 249 

10 See note 2; cf. Mar. Par. ep. 51; Diod. 11. 1; 
Dion. Hal. 9. 1; Diog. Laert. 2. 45. 

Loc. cit. 

12 See note 1. 

13 P, 172. 

14Tod does leave open the identification of 
Peisistratus as a name on the list. 

15 The fourth edition repeats the third here in 
a very fantastic reconstruction of the political 
situation of the time (p. 86): ‘‘In 527 B.c., at the 
very outset of his rule, Hippias showed himself a 
statesman by recalling the Alcmaeonidae from 
exile—a gesture of reconciliation which healed 
the breach between tyrants and nobles—and two 
years later made the Alcmaeonid leader, 
Cleisthenes, archon. Back in Athens, the Alemaeo- 
nidae won the favor of the Delphic Apollo by 
their magnificent rebuilding of the temple des- 
troyed by fire."’ 

16 Pp. 109f. Here are named a succession of 
archons as if there were no doubt at all of the 
positive identification of each: Onetor or Oneto- 
rides, Hippias, Cleisthenes, Miltiades, Calliades, 
and the younger Peisistratus. Andrewes makes the 
usual dig at Herodotus, explaining his failure to 
note the purported return of Cleisthenes because 
he was “hostile to the tyranny and ready to be- 
lieve well of his patron Pericles’ family.’’ Im- 
agination continues to play: “‘Cleisthenes was in 
Athens at Hippias’ accession, the first to receive, 
and accept, from him nomination to the chief 
magistracy.”’ 

17 The new edition of H. W. Parke and D. E. W. 
Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (vol. 1, p. 144, note 
10) does leave room for some skepticism by ob- 
serving ‘‘the account in the text .. . may need 
to be modified, if the new inscription from the 
Agora is a proof that the Alcmaeonidae 
returned from exile at the death of Peisistratus 
and later were driven out again.’’ See Margherita 
Guarducci, ‘‘Note di Epigrafia Attica Arcaica,”’ 
Annuario della Scuola Archeologica di Atene e 
delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente 3-5, Nuova Serie 
(1941-1943) 118, 124. She accepts the identification 
as an archon list, but doubts the restoration of 
Cleisthenes, suggesting Pleisthenes instead, and 
dismissing the supposed return of Cleisthenes: 
“tutto cid @ naturalmente molto arbitrario: é 
una ipotesi fondata sopra un’ altra ipotesi."’ The 
fact is, Pleisthenes seems quite as improbable an 
hypothesis, as this name, being Spartan, does not 
occur elsewhere in Athens at this time; we must 
indeed go to Thasos in 410 to see the name as a 
treasurer there. Miss Guarducci's restoration has 
not been accepted, and, as will appear later, her 
remark: “Il securo punto di riferimento per la 
cronologia é l'arcontato di Miltiades, che sap 
piano essere caduto appunto nel 524/3"' seems at 
least less certain than is here stated. 

18 Atthis, p. 172. 

19 Atthis, note 28 to Chapter III, par. 4. 

20P. 111, note 218. The name on the vase 
(Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters [Ox- 
ford, 1942) p. 16, no. 5; G. M. A. Richter, Attic 
Red-Figured Vases |London, 1946] p. 55) has only 
one lambda, while two lambdas are clearly visi- 
ble on the stone. 

21 It is true that such a remark would not have 
to be made, for that matter, either for the first 
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or the second individual bearing the same name. 
We find for instance a Peisistratus listed as 
archon in 669/8, and later the Peisistratus who 
was the son of Hippias, neither of whom is 
identified as first or second. Similarly, Miltiades, 
a name occurring three times, is not distin- 
guished. Other instances are Dropides and Leo- 
stratos. We find, in the period before 481/0, two 
instances of an individual listed as toa protérou; 
one Kritias (and a second Kritias is therefore 
postulated) and another for whom only the last 
five letters are preserved, ...naios. In the same 
period there are two noted as toi deutérou; one 
Phainippos or Phainippidos (though the name 
is fragmentary, the deutérou is certain) and 
again a second Damasias. No certain conclusion 
could be drawn as to the habit of listing préteros 
or detiteros from the surviving evidence. All the 
four instances in which the distinction is made 
come from the Parian marble, which, however, 
lists the first Dropides without an identifying 
epithet. The other doublets (Miltiades makes a 
triplet, apparently) come from literary sources 
(as we may omit our inscription for the mo- 
ment). It would seem most likely that since the 
Parian marble does have for this period two 
names identified as toa protérou, the general prac- 
tice was to distinguish one archon from another 
of the same name in this way. It would be easier 
to explain the omission of the toa protérou at the 
citation of Dropides than to explain the addition 
of toi protérou at the citation of Kritias and 

.naios. Cf. Sandys, note on Aristotle, Constitu- 
tion of Athens 34.1: epi Kalliou toi Aggeléthen 
archontos ‘‘Added to distinguish him from the 
Callias who was archon in s.c. 412. It was more 
usual to remove such ambiguities by adding the 
archon of the previous year, e.g. Arg. to Arist. 
Ranae, epi Kalliou toi met’ Antigéne- (the Callias 
of the text); schol. Ach. 10, Kalliou toa meta 
Mne-sitheon (the Callias of 546). In schol. Nub., 
971, Phrynis is said to have been victorious at 
the Panathenaea epi Kalliou drchontos, probably 
sp.c. 406, as this was the third year of the 
Olympiad.”’ 

22 ‘*Miltiades,"’ JHS 71 (1951) 212-21. 


23 It is just as well to note here that Dionysius 
is not in fact as definite about the precise year 
as is usually assumed. Ordinarily the archonship 
of Miltiades is placed in the year 524/3, from the 
remark in Dionysius 7.3: epi tés hexe-kostés 
tetarte-s olumpiddos, drchontos Athéene-si Mil- 
tiddou. Now as to the method of dating by Olym- 
piads, Cadoux has noted that the usual practice 
was to specify in which year of the Olympiad an 
event occurred. “This is the case with all seven 
of the Olympiad datings in the earlier books of 
Dionysius; with sixteen of the twenty-one Olym- 
piad datings in Pausanias; and with twenty-two 
out of the forty-eight Olympiad datings in Dio- 
genes."’ (Dionysius, Books 1-4, Cadoux’'s testimonia 
44-50). This takes us down to the 4th year of the 
6lst Olympiad. From this point on the practice 
varies; sometimes the specific year of the Olym- 
piad is mentioned, and sometimes not. The 
archon mentioned next in chronological order by 
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Dionysius is Miltiades, in the phrase just quoted, 
though this is in a flashback within a section 
dealing with a later period. Cadoux concludes 
about the problem: “By ‘Ol.n’ ancient writers 
may sometimes have meant ‘Ol.n.l' but we can 
never be confident on any particular occasion 
that this is so’’ (p. 87). 

Later, however, page 110, note 216, Cadoux 
admits that Dionysius does not actually say it 
was the first year of the 64th Olympiad when 
Miiltiades was archon, but assumes that it was 
as he thinks it is the only date from the period 
before O1. 68 for which the year of the Olympiad 
is not specified; and also that the type of con- 
struction (epi with the genitive) is the same as 
that used for the regular series beginning O1. 68.1 
However, the series beginning in the 68th Olym- 
piad does not in fact use epi with the genitive 
5.1.1: olumpiddos mén ogdée-s kai hexe-kostés 
enesté-sees. The next reference to an archon is 
5. 37.1, where we have olumpids mén én endte- 
kai hexeekosté» and only in the next, in the 70th 
Olympiad do we find epi with the genitive: epi 
dé tés hebdome-kostés olumpiddos (5. 50.1). Here 
it is by no means clear that the first year of the 
Olympiad is specifically meant. From this point 
on several types of expression are used, but 
there is no indication that epi with the genitive 
regularly refers to the first year only. It might, 
as kata with the accusative, or the genitive ab- 
solute might, but I see no reason why it should 
necessarily do so. As a matter of fact, just the 
opposite would seem to be probable. If during 
this period Dionysius was using a conventional 
phrase, epi with the genitive, for the first year, 
then the entry in 8.77.1 seems unnecessarily 
expansive: d’ hexés eniautédi tés hebdome-- 
kostés kai tetdrtees olwmpiddos enestdé+se+s for 
the first year of the 74th Olympiad. We may con- 
clude then that Dionysius might have cited Milti- 
ades as archon in the first year of his Olympiad, 
but the reading certainly does not force us to 
this interpretation. 

246. 54.6: aei tina epemélonto sphén autén en 
tais archais einai. 

25 6.55.1: presbitatos den Hippias 

26 Aristotle simply says that the 
tinued the policy of their father: 17. 2 

27 6. 123. 

28 6. 58. 

29 19. 3. 

30C. T. Seltman, Athens, Its History and Coin- 
age before the Persian Invasion (Cambridge. 
1924) pp. 82 ff. 

31 Seltman, pp. 79f., 
Wilamowitz, Aristot. u. 
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who refers in turn to 
Athen, vol. 1, p. 34 
382 For example, see Isocrates, Against Calli- 
machus 17; Euthynus 2 

33 Lysias, Against Eratosthenes 72. 


34 Lysias, Against Nicomachus 14 


35 Lysias, Against Agoratus M4. 


36 Lysias, Defense Against a Charge of Sub- 


verting the Democracy 25 


BYZANTINE PLATONISM IN YEATS 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 


fae POEM Sailing to Byzantium, one 
of Yeats’ best, is also a noteworthy 
Platonic lyric.! The contrast in the 
poem between the ‘‘sensual music”’ and 
“the monuments of unaging intellect’’ 
is the mature expression of a Platonic 
mood, impelled to expression and 
shaped by Yeats’ interest in Plato and 
Plotinus, his friendship with Stephen 
MacKenna and his admiration of Mac- 
Kenna’s gifted translation of Plotinus.? 
In his desire to be gathered into the 
“artifice of eternity’’ and in his con- 
struction of a Platonic Reality, Yeats 
has chosen the imagery of Byzantium 
which held a powerful grip on his im- 
agination after his visits to Italy where 
he beheld the Byzantine mosaics men- 
tioned in the poem. 

Yeats never sailed the seas to the 
city of Byzantium. He came to it in 
the seas of poetry and imagination, the 
first pilgrim in English poetry ever to 
come to Byzantium for his inspiration. 
This voyage of Yeats 1s unique in many 
ways, and as such it deserves special 
notice. First of all, Byzantium, in con- 
trast to ancient and modern Greece, 
had no influence on English poetry until 
Yeats revealed for all lovers of poetry 
the sages standing in God’s holy fire, 
and the monuments of Byzantium’s 
magnificence. Already the name of By- 
zantium has a special significance for 


our times because of Yeats’ poem. Prior 
to him, knowledge of Byzantium had 
depended upon Gibbon (and possibly 
few readers persisted to his final vol- 
ume), and the historically-minded knew 
George Finlay;* the only popular ap- 
proach is Scott’s well intentioned but 
enervated Count Robert of Paris. The 
attitude of the Western World to the 
Eastern Empire is summarized in The- 
odore Roosevelt’s epithet in 1915 for 
Woodrow Wilson, ‘Byzantine logo- 
thete."’ It is Yeats’ triumph not to have 
attacked and contradicted this legend 
of super-complicated effeteness, but 
transmuted and saved it by a Platonic 
treatment. It may be said that although 
Byzantine studies are increasing, By- 
zantium’s vaster audiences will come to 
know it merely because of Yeats’ poem. 
This will continue to be the case because 
of the unique position of Sailing to By- 
zantium as a poem. It is considered by 
critics? to be not only the poet’s perfect 
poem but one of the great lyrics of the 
twentieth century, a poem destined to 
stand like Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn 
and Shelley’s Adonais. 

How Byzantium entered into the mind 
of Yeats and became the singing mas- 
ter of his soul is an entangled skein, 
as any analysis of the poetic imagina- 
tion must be. But this is all the more 
to be the case with Yeats who had com- 
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plex sources for his creative imagina- 
tion. The genesis of Sailing to Byzan- 
tium is only one of the interesting trails 
in the poetic act. The poem was not 
born full-grown out of Yeats’ mind, as 
the original drafts show;° it was a long 
time in the making; and the symbolism 
of Byzantium entered late in his life 
to become the coping stone in the arch 
of Yeatsian symbols. The poem is not 
a bookish creation, yet books enter into 
it; it is not philosophy versified, yet 
philosophy guides Yeats out of a dilem- 
ma which he and the Twenties faced. 

With respect to sources—be they 
visual or literary — they tend to remain 
discrete points in life’s enjoyment until 
a significant moment comes, and then 
the creative magnet attracts relevant 
material from the dim past; on such 
an occasion they come to life and be- 
come vivid colors and images which 
contribute to the design taking shape 
in the poet’s mind. Even so with Yeats, 
who never sailed to Constantinople or 
Greece but first saw the Byzantine mon- 
uments in 1907 when he visited Ravenna 
and saw the beautiful sixth-century 
church of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo; there 
in the lowest of the three rich rows 
of mosaics he saw the long procession 
of twenty-six martyred saints, who 
emerged in the poem as the sages stand- 
ing in God’s holy fire (see illustration).® 
Seventeen years elapsed before Yeats’ 
next contact with Byzantium. In No- 
vember, 1924 Yeats visited Sicily and 
saw the Byzantine mosaics of Monreale 
and the Capella Palatina at Palermo. 
Hone, his biographer, says that he saw 
Yeats in Rome in February, 1925. 
‘‘There was,”’ he says, ‘‘a week of sight- 
seeing and as in Sicily, he followed the 
enchantment of mosaics and _ glass, 
which he compared with the ‘hammered 
gold and gold enamelling,’ that he had 
seen at Ravenna seventeen years before 
when visiting Italy with Lady Greg- 
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ory. 

Yeats also sailed to the holy city of 
Byzantium in the argosy of books about 
Byzantium. The most influential source, 
as will be shown later, was probably 
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Metcalfe’s translation of Paspates’ The 
Great Palace of Constantinople. In 
addition Yeats read other books on 
Byzantium and its art; as a pencil 
mark on a significant passage shows, 
he read W. G. Holmes’ The Age of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora; also O. M. Dal- 
ton’s Byzantine Art and Archaeology 
and Mrs. Strong’s Apotheosis and After 
Life.’ No doubt there were others that 
we do not know of. 

This visual contact with Byzantine art 
in Italy, and the reading in English of 
the important books about Byzantium 
had a profound effect on Yeats. In the 
period preceding the composition of the 
poem Yeats had been engaged in the 
writing of A Vision, a strange book, 
strangely written, which has mystified 
and perplexed its few readers." Yeats 


‘himself confesses, ‘‘I published in 1925 


an inaccurate, obscure and incomplete 
book called A Vision.’’ Yet this book is 
an essential source book for the illumi- 
nation of Yeats’ thought and poetry; 
and it is there that we must go for 
the genesis of the Byzantine poems of 
Yeats. In the account of the chronicle 
of events which seemed important to 
Yeats he says of Byzantium: 


I think that if I could be given a month of 
antiquity and leave to spend it where I 
chose, I would spend it in Byzantium a 
little before Justinian opened St. Sophia 
and closed the Academy of Plato. I think 
I would find in some little wine shop some 
philosophical worker in mosaic who could 
answer all my questions, the supernatural 
descending nearer him than  Plotinus 
even. ... 

I think that in early Byzantium, and may- 
be never before or since in recorded history, 
religious, aesthetic, and practical life were 
one, and that architect and artificers .. . 
spoke to the multitude and the few alike. 
The painter and the mosaic worker, the 
worker in gold and silver, the illuminator 
of Sacred Books were almost impersonal, 
almost perhaps without the consciousness of 
individual design, absorbed in their subject- 
matter and that the vision of a whole 
people.10 
This passage shows the impact that 
Byzantium had made on Yeats. It fo- 
cuses his visual impressions of Byzan- 
tine art in Italy and singles out the 
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supreme importance of Byzantium 
among the cycles of history; there, if 
anywhere, was the perfect blend of re- 
ligion, beauty and the world of action. 
We see here Yeats’ desire to sail to 
Byzantium, but not yet as a poet. This 
is the prose statement of much that is 
to appear in the Byzantium poem. The 
poetic impulse came in 1926 when Sail- 
ing to Byzantium was composed.!! 

Much had happened to Yeats up to 
this time. Yeats grew up religionless 
in an intensely religious community; 
this made him seek all his life for spirit- 
ual belief. With him it took the form 
of dabbling with fairies and all kinds 
of extra-sensory perceptions, and final- 
ly constructing an elaborate theosoph- 
ical cosmogony out of whole cob-webs 
— correspondences Paracelsian in their 
dependence upon analogies. He was too 


intelligent to believe his own system as 
set forth in A Vision, and the collapse 
of his individual tower of Babel made 
him heartsick still. more. 

Yet his belief in the Unknown Gods 
never wavered—‘‘shade more. than 
god, more image than a shade.’’ And 
when his love for Maude Gonne had 
soured into pity, and into a poetic con- 
vention as he went on referring to her 
in almost every one of his poems; and 
Age was clawing him too in its clutch, 
he ceased to aspire toward a Heavenly 
Kingdom of God, and tried to emigrate 
to an earthly paradise typified by By- 
zantium. 

In addition to his passion for Byzan- 
tium, Yeats had for some time been 
a student of Plato and Plotinus,!? 
whose names appear frequently in his 
prose and poetry of this period. His 
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friendship with Stephen MacKenna 
plays an important role in his Plato- 
nism.!% He tried to give utterance to 
Plato’s philosophy in several poems,!4 
but it is obvious that his success in 
versifying Platonism was far behind 
that of Shelley. Yet this lack of success 
must not be imputed to a shallow under- 
standing of Plato. The philosopher was 
offering to our poet, at a crucial period 
in his life, an important alternative to 
the spirit in T. S. Eliot’s Wasteland 
which was the dominant spirit of the 
Twenties. 

Yeats felt keenly the wasteland of his 
own personal life, of his times and of 
impermanent mortality. A reading of 
his poems written in this period shows 
how sick he was of the flesh, an im- 
potent old man, too sensual to find any 
escape but into the sensuous; an old 
man who had not Sophocles’ sense in 
ridding himself of the fierce tensions 
of the passions and desires.!° Crazed 
with yearning for Leda‘s body,!" for- 
ever questing for Helen, he yearned to 
escape from that sensual music so vivid- 
ly described in the first stanza. Plato- 
nism offered to him the only escape 
from a personal aspect of the earthly. 
Here he may be compared with another 
poet, tragically young, Keats. Sailing 
to Byzantium, in its feverish élan and 
desperate hope, reminds us of the Ode 
to a Nightingale. Both poets are, as it 
were, writhing to escape agony, Yeats’ 
more concentrated and recondite, with 
its source in embering maturity, not 
flaming youth. Keats loved Fanny 
Brawne; Yeats had loved and yearned 
to continue love. Both poets are frus- 
trated, and resort to the same substi- 
tute, Art, and the same art, ‘‘the view- 
less wings of Poesy.’’ The difference 
between their fundamental images, By- 
zantium and the nightingale, arises 
from the difference between age and 
youth, natural inspiration and practised 
culture, in this instance the art of By- 
zantium and the philosophy of Plato. 

At the brink therefore of the composi- 
tion of Sailing to Byzantium we find 
in Yeats two burning moods —to sail 
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to Byzantium and to escape into Pla- 
tonism. He had failed in his treatment 
of the latter in his poetry; he was ready 
now to try a new approach—to fuse 
Platonism with Byzantium. This at- 
tempt had succeeded once in the theol- 
ogy of Gemisthus Pletho—it was also 
to succeed brilliantly in Sailing to By- 
zantium. 

Byzantine art supplied Yeats with the 
sensuous imagery which a poet needs; 
Platonism gathered his sick self from 
the wasteland of this world into the 
Platonic One which was to become very 
attractive for Yeats. Art is an imitation, 
a re-making, of Nature by Man. The 
artist as creator has control, and is 
dealing with something relatively im- 
mutable — that is the quality of Plato’s 
Ideas which attracted Yeats; as natural 
creature, the artist is controlled and 
baffled and tortured by tempus which 
is edax rerum. The Platonic One be- 
came for Yeats form, soul, separated 
from substance or body. This is not 
Platonically valid as philosophy, but it 
is as poetry. The One is now to be 
embodied by a richly ornamented By- 
zantine artifice, such as the bird set 
on a golden bough to sing, 


To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to come, 


or as the saints standing in God's holy 
fire of gold mosaic. 

Yeats’ memory-images of Byzantine 
art and the interesting details that he 
noted in his reading came to life in 
the composition of the poem. The gen- 
esis of this poem from its original draft, 
as published by A. Norman Jeffares, 
to its final form is one of the most 
interesting instances we have of the 
working of the poet’s mind. Its perfect 
form and rhythm and phrasing are the 
product of much hammering of gold, 
and Yeats as a Grecian goldsmith 
achieved his results not by working with 
abstractions but with visual images 
which fuse the abstract and the con- 
crete into the miracle of oneness. 

A comparison of the final version of 
the first stanza with the two versions 
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of the same stanza in the original draft 
shows some interesting facts. Yeats 
started out to record an autobiographic 
mood, written in a deeply personal 
manner. To sing that he was still deep- 
ly in love with blood and flesh but too 
old to write about it — was artistically 
inept; in his second version he tries to 
hide his identity by masking as a char- 
acter named ‘“‘Teig.’’ The final version 
shows an artistic triumph; he reserves 
the dramatic entry of himself into the 
poem until the end of the second stanza, 
and in his first stanza he states the 
Platonic view of mortality, its muta- 
bility, its corruption and decay. But a 
poet cannot make abstract statements 
about this Platonic truth; he must work 
with the concrete which leaps with sure- 
ness to the same Platonic conclusions. 
And this is what Yeats has brilliantly 
achieved in the first stanza — mortality 
vividly sketched as young lovers in one 
another’s arms, birds at their song, the 
salmon-falls and the mackerel-crowded 
seas which Yeats had seen in his native 
village of Sligo—all this fish, flesh 
or fowl are caught in the net of sensual 
music. In this perfect coordination of 
concrete and abstract to express the 
mood of mortality, Yeats reaches the 
same heights as Shelley in the Adonais. 
The poet shows his nostalgia for the 
young in one another’s arms but he is 
wise enough to accept Plato’s really 
real—the monuments of unaging in- 
tellect. 

The second stanza of the published 
version as compared with the two 
drafts in the original version shows the 
same triumph in transmutation. In the 
original draft the poet is off to Byzan- 
tium too quickly, and Byzantium is 
packed with too much description and 
imagery. In the final version the poet 
achieves more subtly the bridging of 
the Platonism of the first stanza with 
the sailing to Byzantium. In the open- 
ing lines he introduces the personal 
element — the hapless condition of old 
age which desperately tries to sing its 
way out of its misery — but alas, the 
old song is not enough, it needs wisdom. 
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But where shall wisdom be found? — in 
Byzantium. That is why our poet de- 
cides finally to sail. 

Once in Byzantium, the poet like a 
pilgrim sick of the flesh and yearning 
for eternity asks for newer singing mas- 
ters. The third stanza, not altered much 
from its original draft but perfected in 
its phrase and rhythm, shows the trans- 
formation of Yeats’ visual memories in- 
to images which serve the main theme 
of the poem, the saving of the soul 
through holy wisdom. The sages stand- 
ing in God’s holy fire are the martyrs 
in the mosaics on the walls of Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo. But here we have a 
detail which has lost its archeological 
context and becomes the visual essence 
of Byzantium. The saints in the golden 
background, ablaze with the holy fire 
of God, purge the human passions and 
prepare them for God’s eternity. It is 
to these saints that Yeats turns for sal- 
vation in an appeal which is the height 
of poetry. The saints are asked to come 
down from their gold mosaics and 
“perne and gyre,’’!* swoop down like 
falcons in circles of graceful movement 
and become the singing masters of his 
soul, teaching him the song that both 
Platonism and Byzantium ever sing in 
spiritual counterpart, eternity. This 
alone can save the poet who describes 
the sickness of his soul, sick with de- 
sire, a dying animal knowing not what 
it is. Here we hear the litany of a 
Christian sinner to his God, here we 
have the core of Byzantine theology 
transmuted into a lyric. Plato’s Phaedo 
and the hymns of Byzantium are fused 
in the heat of the poet’s imagination. 

In the last stanza the poet subtly 
changes key. The heavenly gives way 
to the resplendent earthly; the sages of 
God give way to the earthly splendor of 
the throne of Solomon in the great pal- 
ace of Magnaura where Liudprand,!* 
the bishop of Cremona, witnessed an 
artistic and mechanical fairyland, cre- 
ated by the mechanical genius of the 
Byzantine artist Leon. He saw before 
the throne of the emperor a golden tree, 
whose branches teemed with singing 
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birds of every kind; he saw the very 
throne of the emperor rise and fall be- 
fore his eyes, he saw the lions of 
wondrous artifice roar; and the good 
bishop tells us he would have been 
startled and frightened at all this, were 
he not informed beforehand of the 
wonders of the court. It is to this palace 
and to its wonders that our poet wishes 
to go by a sort of metamorphosis which 
we find in the myth of Er in the tenth 
book of the Republic of Plato.1" There 
Plato tells us (620a) the souls purged of 
their mortality in the long cycles of 
time were to choose their new lives. 
The soul of Orpheus selected the life 
of a swan, the soul of Thamyras the 
life of a nightingale. So our poet in his 
metamorphosis can think of no happier 
fate than to be one of those miraculous 
artifacts which a Byzantine goldsmith 
fashions out of hammered gold and gold 
enamelling, like the bird which sings 
of the past, the passing and the future. 
In other words, like Orpheus and Tha- 
myras, those poets of old, Yeats wishes 
to be the golden bird, singing its new 
song of unaging intellect and beauty 
which the masters of Byzantium had 
taught him. He wishes to be his true 
self, not a priest or a philosopher, but 
a poet singing a song that the singing 
school of mortality had not and could 
not teach him, the song of Eternity 
which the Platonic and Byzantine 
modes had inspired his soul to sing and 
louder sing. 

The question rises, where did he find 
the information from which he forged 
his final stanza? In a note on this poem 
he says, ‘“‘I have read somewhere that 
in the emperor’s palace at Byzantium 
was a tree made of gold and silver, 
and artificial birds that sang.’’°-"° The 
motif of the golden tree and its golden 
singing birds has been thoroughly stud- 
ied by Psichari and Polites.*1 The 
relevant sources include Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus’ passage in De Ceri- 
moniis Aulae Byzantinae?? and Liud- 
prand’s similar passage in Antapodosis. 
Both these passages describing the pal- 
ace at Magnaura and its mechanical 
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wonders, cannot be the immed- 
iate source of Yeats’ information for he 
did not know Greek and disparaged Lat- 
in, at least the way it was taught. I 
suggest that his direct source is Diehl’s 
Manuel d’Art Byzantin,?% which de- 
scribes and discusses the marvel, or 
William Metcalfe’s English translation 
of A. S. Paspates’ The Great Palace of 
Constantinople which quotes Porphyro- 
genitus’ passage in full. It is very likely 
that Yeats fashioned the last stanza 
from such sources. 

‘‘The wondrous is pleasant,’’ Aristotle 
reminds us,-+ and with Yeats the 
choice of this wonder is most felicitous, 
even as his previous choice of the mo- 
saics of Ravenna. He had seen and 
read much of Byzantine art and life, but 
he chose with skill the two facts about 
Byzantium which most conveniently 
served his artistic purpose, e.g., the 
saints in the mosaic to be the singing 
masters of his soul, and the golden 
artifacts of the palace to symbolize the 
specific form of the metamorphosis 
which he wished for his own in the 
eternity of Platonized Byzantium. He 
found in Byzantine art the exact sym- 
bolism to express the torment of his 
soul. In the same source he also found 
the release of eternity, not that of time- 
less silence, but the eternity of splendor 
which Byzantine art makes possible for 
the symbolic poet. For a lifetime Yeats 
had sought the perfect symbol to ex- 
press the issue, mortality vs eternity; 
he found it when he sailed the seas 
and came to the holy city of Byzan- 
tium, and to Plato, thus giving witness 
how the Greek tradition gives substance 
to the imagination of one of the great 
lyric poets of the English language. 
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we see by the papers editor 


MR. STEVENSON ON EDUCATION 


is clearly one cause which can not 
be an election issue, since it commands 
“‘bi-partisan’’ support. For more on this 
matter, see the third item in this month's 
Forum. The following account of Mr. Ste- 
venson's speech at San Francisco is taken 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of Jan- 
uary 27. 


Latin 


ApLa! E. STEVENSON demanded Monday the 
restoration of stress on teaching teachers 
the solid content of educational subjects 
instead of the techniques of teaching. 

The men and women who run the na- 
tion’s schools applauded his charge that 
there ‘‘has been too much emphasis on 
how to teach a child rather than what to 
teach him.” 

The Democratic nominee for president in 
1952 and 1956 keynoted the annual conven- 
tion of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, opening in the civic auditorium. 

“It seems to me,” he said, ‘‘that we 
should acknowledge the unhappy fact that 
our schools of education and teachers’ col- 
leges in the main live in isolation from the 
sources of intellectual ferment in the great 
universities. 

“Chancellor (Lawrence A.) Kimpton of 
the University of Chicago has reported that 
these schools of education over the years 
have developed their courses not in psy- 
chology but in educational psychology, not 
in physics but in how to teach physics, 
not in history but in the techniques of teach- 
ing history.”’ 

Stevenson asserted that all of this, rein- 
forced by the state licensing laws, had 
made the student ‘‘the ultimate casualty.” 

He said complaints about education as 
being “too soft’ and unchallenging, boiled 
down to the attitude of parents and com- 
munity. He declared: 

“If the community wants driver educa- 
tion or bachelor cooking instead of Latin 
and mathematics, it will get it. And if 
colleges give scholarships to boys with co- 
ordinated bodies rather than to those with 
co-ordinated minds, what will a_ student 
value? 

“A nation glued to the television screen 
is not simply at a loss before the iron 
pioneers of the new collective society. It 
isn't even having a good time.”’ 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON 


LATIN FOR WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


Patrick Kinross’ account in the December 13 
New Yorker of his experiences as a war 
correspondent covering the war between 
Italy and Ethiopia in the thirties contained 
this intriguing sentence about one of his 
fellow correspondents: 


THERE WAS an English author who sent his 
cables in Latin, to prevent them from being 
cribbed by the spies of his colleagues, until 
his paper, having no classical scholar among 
its sub-editors, instructed him sharply to 
send them in English. 


PLINY’S MECHANICAL REAPER 


So many statements of Pliny the Elder 
have been, to put it mildly, questioned, 
that it is a pleasure to find him vindicated 
on occasion. Col. S. G. Brady sent the follow- 
ing clipping from Time, June 30 


IN ANCIENT Roman times most labor-saving 
machines were human slaves, whose feel- 
ings about monotonous labor did not count 
One of the few exceptions was a device 
that Pliny the Elder (23-79 a.p.) said was 
used to harvest grain on the great estates 
of Roman Gaul. It had, he said, a large 
frame fitted with teeth and carried on two 
wheels. When pushed through ripe wheat 
by a pair of oxen, the toothed frame tore 
the heads from the stalks and collected 
them in a box. 

Pliny did not say how well the Gallic 
harvester worked (probably not well), and 
few other classical authors even mentioned 
it. No contemporary drawing of it was 
known, and there was a fair possibility 
that it might have been only as real as 
some other items in Pliny, such as people 
in India who have only one foot and some- 
times use it as a parasol. (Footnote: The 
grain of truth in this story may be the 
tribesmen in the southern Sudan and else- 
where who still stand on one foot with the 
other foot held flat against the shin.) But 
last week an ancient carving was proving 
that the Gallic harvester really existed, 
just about as Pliny described it. 

For six years Belgian Archaeologist Ed- 
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mond Fouss has been excavating Roman 
and pre-Roman ruins near the village of 
Buzenol in southern Belgium. Three weeks 
ago his workers came on a wall of stone 
blocks apparently taken from a monument 
built in the Ist or 2nd century a.p. and 
made into a fortification. Many of them 
are carved, showing scenes of ancient pro- 
vincial life. On one of them are a man and 
woman holding hands. Nude dancers gambol 
across another. 

The prize block, which has just been 
cleaned of its incrustations, shows the de- 
bated Gallic harvester. It has two wheels 
and a comb of teeth, just as Pliny said, 
and a box to catch the heads of grain. In 
front, carrying a shovel-like implement, is 
a laborer. The only important deviation 
from the Pliny version is that the motive 
power appears to be a mule instead of 
oxen. 


CONTROVERSY OVER 
SOLAR SYSTEM MODEL 


A talk at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
Washington stirred up a small controversy 
as to the age and origin of a model of the 
solar system. The first item is from the De- 
cember 31 issue of the Asheville (N.C.) 
Times (clipping from Col. S. G. Brady); the 
second and third items appeared in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch of January 7 
Resolution of the argument so far has not 
come to the attention of this department 


A 2,000-YEAR-oLD working model of the solar 
system has just been identified in a Greek 
museum. 

‘*Finding a thing like this is like finding a 
jet plane in the tomb of King Tut,”’ reported 
Dr. Derek J. Price of Cambridge, England, 
and the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N. J. 

It seems to exhibit a stage of technological 
development perhaps more advanced than 
that of Europe in the 18th century, he told a 
history of science meeting in’ connection 
with the American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The curious old relic was brought up from 
the depths of the Mediterranean by sponge 
fishermen on Easter Day, 1900. But it re- 
mained an object of curiosity in the Greek 
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National Museum in Athens until it was 
identified this year by Dr. Price. 

It is a highly precise mechanical model of 
the earth, sun, moon, and planets, fashioned 
by some unknown craftsman about 65 B.-c. 
—give or take 10 years. 

It includes an intricate and precise set of 
gears, made to be turned by means of a 
small crank, keeping every heavenly body 
In proper position 

It is now too delicate to touch, Dr. Price 
said—for pieces continually break off. But 
looking carefully, you can make out the 
sharp teeth of the gears and the wheels. 

Whoever made it must have pounded 
bronze or brass until it was quite thin. Then 
the individual gears were fashioned. Dr 
Price is working on a recreated model of the 
original, which remained behind in Greece 


A RETIRED University of Virginia professor 
of German says a British scholar’s identifi- 
cation of a working model of the solar sys- 
tem found in a Greek museum as having 
been made 2,000 years ago reveals ‘‘a per- 
nicious chain-reaction of misiudgments.” 

Dr. Franz Karl Mohr said that 
this type of model was used in a school in 
Austria which he attended in the 1890s. He 
said ‘“‘the curious old relic’’ probably sank 
with a shipment from Austria to the Near 
East and ended up in a Greek museum only 
through the faithful heeding of Greek fish- 
ermen. They have been instructed to report 
every conspicuous thing they find. 

Dr. Mohr said Price’s “first tremendous 
error’’ was to think the Greeks of 2,000 years 
ago believed in the solar system theory ac- 
cepted in our own times—that it [sic] re- 
volves around the sun, as the model shows. 
{How now, Aristarchus?] Dr. Mohr said that 
from the second century until Copernicus 
(1473-1543), the accepted theory was the 
Ptolemaic — that the sun and planets re- 
volved around the earth. 


“It is quite certain that this model was 
brought up from the Greek wreck,” said 
Dr. Price, commenting on Dr. Mohr'’s state- 
ment. 

“I would like to believe it’s really a mod- 
ern instrument. It's really that good.”’ 

He said the model is covered with inscrip- 
tions in ancient Greek identifiable as first 
century B.c 

“There’s no 
Price said. 


doubt it's authentic,” Dr 
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Humanitas Romana, Studien ueber Werke 
and Wesen der Romer, by Kart BUCHNER. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1957. Pp. 356. 
DM 16. 


Pror. BUcHNER’s collection of some of his 
parerga may be considered a complement to 
Klingner’s Rémische Geisteswelt. The sub- 
jects of most of these essays, which include 
research papers and public lectures, are 
representative Latin authors: Naevius, Ter- 
ence, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Tac- 
itus. Most of the articles deal with one sig- 
nificant work or aspect such as: Horace’s 
Otium Ode (2.16); Tacitus’ chapter on the 
persecution of the Christians; the Erysich- 
thon and Medea stories in the Metamor- 
phoses as compared with their Hellenistic 
models; the Aeneas-motive and the reflec- 
tion of the Argonautica in Naevius; Ter- 
ence’s presentation of human affairs and the 
problem of his relation to Menander. The 
talk on Virgil, whose poetry is ‘‘Wort ge- 
wordenes Leben,” is based on the author’s 
research for his article in the RE. The 
continuity of motives in Roman elegy is used 
in a little test case of philological method by 
applying Propertius to a misunderstood pas- 
sage in Catullus’ Allius elegy. The particular 
character of Lucretian poetry is brought into 
relief through the comparison of the descrip- 
tion of the plague with its counterparts in 
Thucydides, Montaigne and Camus. The 
topic of Cicero’s causa Curiana, with its fun- 
damental issue of word and intention in law, 
is discussed in Summum ius summa iniuria. 

The most interesting chapter, which cov- 
ers nearly one third of the book, sums up 
the essential features of ROmertum—Rome 
and Roman character—as the embodiment 
of historical continuity and as the great pro- 
totype of Western ideals and _ institutions. 
Taking up the much discussed issues of the 
causes first of Rome’s greatness and then 
of her fall, the author analyzes some of the 
characteristic phenomena of her history 
from the early Republic to Constantine. As 
part of his great theme he discusses the 
growth of the concept of Rome as an idea, 
and the underlying aspects of Roman res- 
publica and imperium; the Roman genius 
for not only acquiring but organizing and 
justifying power; the balance between effi- 
cient government and libertas through two 
centuries of the Empire; the pax Romana 
resting on a unique system of law; the hu- 
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manitas of the ruling class with its native 
toughness integrated with Hellenic thought 
and letters; a moral seriousness and a 
“Stoic’’ intensity even when presenting, as 
does Lucretius, an ‘‘Epicurean’’ philosophy. 
Prof. Biichner further offers his comments 
on the reflection of the Roman mind in sig- 
nificant fields of Latin literature such as his- 
toriography, epic poetry and the philosophic 
writings of Cicero, Seneca and Boethius. Be- 
hind all of it are the basic concepts and 
standards of Roman thinking, many of which 
have become accessible through the mate- 
rial of the Thesaurus. Biichner selects rep- 
resentative instances while stressing, at the 
same time, the great variety of overtones 
which leave ample scope for future re- 
search. Thus, the book concludes with the 
analysis of those concepts which form the 
foundations of the private and public aspects 
of virtus Romana (so essentially different 
from Hellenic areté+): the ideals of hard 
work, thrift, and disciplined and sober mat- 
ter-of-factness; and, on a higher level, con- 
stantia, pietas, fides, auctoritas, dignitas, 
to offset the dangerous lure of greed and 
power; finally honos and gloria as crowning 
a way of life equally concerned with super- 
personal permanence and with the tradition 
of the mores antiqui. The present state of 
research is illustrated by nearly 30 pages of 
notes. 


FELIxX M. WasSSERMANN 


Kansas Wesleyan University 


Plato, I: An Introduction, by Pau Friep- 
LAENDER, translated by Hans Meyerhoff. (Bol- 
lingen Series LIX, 1) New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. Pp. xxiii, 422. $5. 


THIS WELL-KNOWN BOOK was first published in 
two volumes in 1928-30, and is now being is- 
sued in a revised and expanded edition, in 
German and in an English translation. The 
second and third volumes will be devoted to 
analysis of the individual Platonic writings; 
this one takes up various general topics, and 
attempts to define the nature of Plato’s 
thought as a whole. 

Two short studies that were originally 
printed as an appendix, along with seven 
others, including two which originally ap- 
peared in English in this country, and an 


essay by Huntington Cairns on ‘‘Plato as 
Jurist,’ are grouped together in Part II. 
This part thus has, inevitably, a somewhat 
miscellaneous character. Three essays re- 
late Platonic problems to modern philoso- 
phy, four “combine to give a notion of 
Plato’s universality” (as physicist, geogra- 
pher, jurist and city planner), and one de- 
scribes Socrates’ entry into the Roman cul- 
tural tradition, through Polybius and the 
Scipionic circle. In a brief discussion of the 
Letters, especially the Seventh and Second, 
it is argued persuasively that understanding 
of them has been hampered by excessive 
preoccupation with the question of genuine- 
ness, and that we can learn from them even 
before definitely settling this problem. 
Friedlander insists on Boeckh’s methodolo- 
gical principle that ‘‘only forgery, not au- 
thenticity, can be proved conclusively” 
(p. 236). 

In the first edition the subtitle of the 
first volume was ‘“‘Eidos — Paideia — Dialo- 
gos.”"’ In the new German edition of 1954 
this became ‘‘Seinswahrheit und Lebens- 
wirklichkeit.’’ It would have been hard to 


find an English phrase to represent this ad- 
equately, as a subtitle, but it gives a clue to 
the sort of unity which we may expect to 
find in Part I. Friedlander intends that his 
interpretation be based firmly on Lebens- 


wirklichkeit, and regards philological and 
historical understanding of the man and his 
works as indispensable. He does not wish to 
interpret Plato’s philosophy as a process of 
pure thought, and indeed begins with the 
political autobiography of the Seventh Let- 
ter. ‘“‘He is conscious of having discovered a 
metaphysical world, and the true philosophy 
of which he speaks in the letter is the 
knowledge of the eternal forms and their 
true being. But Plato did not set out in quest 
of this world. He set out in quest of the best 
state, and on this quest he discovered the 
world of forms” (p. 6). Friedlander never 
loses sight of either element of this last sen- 
tence. Plato’s primary aim was, and re- 
mained, to find the ‘‘best state,’ but he 
‘‘discovered”’ the world of forms, and in the 
coexistence and tension of these two aspects 
lies the unity of ‘“‘reality of life’’ and ‘‘truth 
of being.”’ The author’s gentle reproach of 
the existentialist Jaspers, in Chapter XII, 
for not recognizing Plato as a predecessor, 
ends by saying of the dialogues, ‘‘They do 
not philosophize about existence; they are 
existence. .. . They are reality of life while 
searching for the truth of being” (p. 235). 

It is thus no accident that the modern phil- 
osophers whose affinity to Friedlander’s 
Plato is investigated are representatives of 
the trends of existentialism and life-philos- 


ophy. In Chapter X he asks, “Was my in- 
terpretation, from the start, influenced by 
Bergson and Schopenhauer?’’ (p. 213). In 
Bergson a leading idea is intuition, and 
Schopenhauer shows ‘‘a far more profound 
understanding of the intuitive element in the 
Idea than anyone else in recent times” 
(p. 219). Thus an essential element in the ex- 
planation of the Ideas is intuition, the sym- 
pathy by which we enter into an object, and, 
seeing it from within, grasp the inexpressi- 
ble (p. 214 and Chapter I). This makes it 
natural that along with chapters which set 
forth the form, as it were, of Plato’s life 
and teaching (‘‘The Academy,” “The Writ- 
ten Word,” ‘‘Dialogue,”’ etc.), we find chap- 
ters entitled ‘“‘Demon and Eros,"’ and ‘‘Be- 
yond Being.”’ 

Despite this last title, however, Fried- 
lander will not have us think of Plato as a 
mystic, and differs explicitly from those 
who would emphasize the close continuity 
between Platonism and Neoplatonism. Still, 
he freely admits the strong affinity to mys- 
ticism in Plato’s knowledge as he interprets 
it, and the parallelism of the two paths to 
the ultimate vision. In short the unified in- 
terpretation of the Platonic philosophy is 
achieved by a bold amphotera didou, ar- 
gued with sympathy and subtlety: Plato is 
practical politician, hardy logician, keen ob- 
server, versatile natural and social scientist, 
but also a poet and dreamer, at one with the 
daemonic element in life, who through the 
power of éro-s can see into the heart of 
things. In dialogue and myth, and yet more 
by the magic of personal contact, he can 
transmit his vision to others. 

Perhaps by now it will not seem surpris- 
ing if a book which takes its departure from 
Lebenswirklichkeit, and emphasizes the fun- 
damental importance of the political interest 
in all periods of the philosopher's activity, 
makes no mention of Popper or Winspear, 
and very little, in general, of recent discus- 
sion of Plato's politics. Is there a slight in- 
congruity between the excellent discussion 
of the ways in which ‘‘Plato’s concepts of 
rulership found concrete expression in con- 
temporary states,” so that “the historical 
evidence leaves no doubt that Plato and his 
Academy were definitely regarded as a po- 
litical power and exercised political influ- 
ence’”’ (p. 102 f.), and, on the other hand, the 
formulation of the paradox that ‘‘the Acad- 
emy was oriented toward the state, al- 
though, or precisely because, it was re- 
moved from contemporary Athenian poli- 
tics’’ (p. 88)? His concern even with forms 
of government seems to be in essence a con- 
cern with forms of thought. It seems that 
Friedlander’s eye is not really on the prac- 
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tical concerns or even the human issues out 
of which political differences and social con- 
flict arise. One is tempted to ask whether 
the value of political thought lies primarily 
in making possible a clearer insight into 
“Being,’’ human or other. The fact seems to 
be that for him the importance of the ‘‘quest 
for the best state’’ is transcended by the 
‘discovery of the world of forms”; he shares 
with Plato, and of course many others, the 
view that “to build the Idea into human ex- 
istence necessarily involved a loss of true 
reality and a traffic with evil” (p. 107). 
Again in the treatment of Socrates we are 
invited to make a rather sudden leap from 
the concrete, or the philological-historical 
realm, into the conceptual. The decisive bio- 
graphical fact of Plato’s life was his ‘‘fate- 
ful encounter” with Socrates. His philosophy 
was a development of the insights generated 
in him in this remarkable association. What 
Friedlander means by this becomes clear in 
much sensitive analysis of the dialogues and 
the autobiographical letters, and not only in 
the chapter on ‘‘Socrates in Plato.’ But it is 
rather difficult to see just how “the Platonic 
Socrates grows out of the historic Socrates’’ 
(p. 135). He is very ready to accept Plato's 
picture, or his interpretation of that picture, 
as the only true image of Socrates. He care- 
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fully skirts the ‘‘Socratic problem,’ which is 
so live in contemporary scholarship. He 
knows all the literature, of course, and gives 
references to it, but only confronts the an- 
alysis of Gigon’s Sokrates, for example, in a 
single footnote. We see the historical only 
through the Platonic Socrates, he says, ‘but 
we cannot doubt that we do see the real 
Socrates” (p. 138). 

English readers will be truly grateful to 
have this work available, in such handsome 
and accurately printed form. The notes 
themselves contain a rich Platonic biblio- 
graphy, a discriminating and up-to-date se- 
lection from the vast mass of ancient and 
modern literature, but the main pleasure is 
in following through the argument of the 
first part. Friedlander’s style is engaging 
and lucid, unhurried but never verbose, and 
the translation reads as well as if the book 
had been composed in English. 


EpwIn L. MInar, JR. 
DePauw University 


The Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire, by M. I. Rostovrzerr. Sec- 
ond (English) Edition. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1957. Vol. I, pp. xxxi, 542. Vol. II, 
pp. 543-847. $26.50. 


ONLY RARELY is a book published which 
functions as a kind of scholarly beacon, 
ifuminating the research of the past and 
lighting paths for future work. Such a stand- 
ard work is this, one of the lastingly 
Significant achievements of the late Michael 
I. Rostovtzeff. The first edition, in English 
(1926), was followed by a German edition 
(1931) and by an Italian edition (1933) which 
included some revision. The present volumes 
are essentially an English translation of 
that 1933 work, revised in a limited way 
by Mr. P. M. Fraser, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. The book is not much al- 
tered. Here is the same familiar body of 
material: chapters two through eleven are 
the core of the book and emphasize the 
first through the third centuries; the first 
chapter sketches conditions in the late Re- 
public; the last summarizes the kaleidoscop- 
ic fourth century and presents general con- 
clusions. 

Any new edition of this renowned work 
is a great service to the scholarly world, 
for the various editions rapidly went out 
of print and became virtually unobtainable. 
The claim of its publishers that the new 
edition ‘‘may be regarded as superseding 
all previous editions,’ is, however, a little 
pretentious. Such changes as have been in- 
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troduced are almost altogether of an editor- 
ial nature and do not materially affect the 
basic text. These changes, in the forms of 
references, occasional rewording, and rare 
additions to the bibliographical content of 
the voluminous notes are of course useful, 
and it would be quite unfair to complain 
of the lack of thoroughgoing revision, for 
that would be a formidable and lengthy proj- 
ect. The new format, which places all the 
notes in a second volume, is a distinct 
improvement. 

There remain numerous passages, how- 
ever, which could have been easily im- 
proved. For example, the Roman denarius 
is declared (p. 470) to have declined in 
value from “about eightpence halfpenny” in 
the first century to ‘rather less than a 
farthing’’ by the middle third century. 
Meaningless enough when it appeared in 
print, these terms (unchanged from 1926) 
are now positively misleading. The biblio- 
graphical content of the notes might have 
been brought up to date. Not even refer- 
ences to archeology of the Roman period 
in England have been revised! There are 
more printing errors in the new edition 
than one expects from the Clarendon Press, 
the most serious of which is the absence 
of footnote 8, Chapter IV, and the conse- 
quent misnumbering of all the remaining 
notes of the chapter (9-36) in relation to the 
tex 

lf the present edition represents only a 
elatively minor improvement over the pre- 
vious Italian edition, it nevertheless is a real 
convenience to scholars who are most at 
home in the English language, and it ap- 
pears worthwhile to point out for readers 
of these remarks who have found the 1933 
edition somehow inaccessible the major ad- 
vantages of the new edition over the pre- 
vious English edition. 

Some of the most absorbing additions to 
be found in the present volumes result from 
Rostovtzeff’s notices of the chief criticisms 
of the first edition. In general the author 
tended to modify his views in a sentence 
or two, but to stand his ground. One of 
the most serious criticisms of his work con- 
cerned R.’s contention that the major dis- 
ruptions of the chaotic third century were 
due to a class struggle, country vs. city, 
army vs. the propertied classes. This con- 
tention, which permeates much of the work 
from the preface to chapter eleven (and 
not merely ‘‘five pages,’ as R. asserts, 
p. 495), R. defended, and not very success- 
fully. Some of this material was rewritten 
(pp. 491-95), but R. concluded, ‘“‘I see no 
reason to abandon my previous expla- 
nation.” The reviewer doubts, with R.’s 
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critics, that the looting by the third-century 
soldier may be proved to have a basis in 
class antagonism rather than in the usual 
explanations for army looting in all times 
and places. Whatever the motives, the re- 
sults, of course, were the same. 
Rostovtzeff took notice, also, of criticism, 
especially by Tenney Frank, that he was 
too lenient in his judgments of Septimius 
Severus. And it does indeed seem doubtful 
that one can prove that the lower classes 
“believed in the emperor’s goodwill and 
sympathy” (p. 413) on the basis of cer- 
tain laudatory petitions. Are not such peti- 
tions always laudatory in tone? Still R.’s 
conception of the motives which actuated 
the Severi seems convincing. R. was criti- 
cized, too, for his quite low estimate of 
Diocletian. He spoke of ‘‘Diocletian’s utter 
incapacity to invent anything new .. .” 
(p. 521). Here the author did not bother to 
revise his estimate by so much as a sen- 
tence. More seriously, the work was at- 
tacked for having drawn too dark a picture 
of the fourth century, overlooking the par- 
tial economic recovery which accompanied 
the efforts of Diocletian and Constantine. 
In the 1926 edition R. wrote, ‘‘The reforms 
of Diocletian and of Constantine .. . brought 
no relief and did not lead to any 
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revival of economic life and restoration of 
prosperity” (p. 469). Under pressure of sub- 
stantial criticism R. backed off a bit. ‘‘The 
return of stable conditions and the restor- 
ation of a certain peace and order could 
not fail to have some effect,’’ he wrote. 
“It cannot be denied that some improve- 
ment in economic conditions occurred .. .”’ 
(p. 522). He added, however, that ‘‘this res- 
toration was of brief duration... .”’ 

There is some new material of interest 
(i.e, chiefly from the Italian edition), 
though it is hardly of major significance. 
New information from imperial Egypt 
(where much additional research of impor- 
tance has since been published) is included, 
as well as a sizeable section (pp. 298-307) 
on Nubia; there are several new paragraphs 
on caravan routes and cities of the Near 
East, and especially on Dura (pp. 267 f. and 
428 f.), where R. himself was concerned in 
the excavations. There are scattered ac- 
cessions of other material dealing with 
western Germany in the first century, and 
with compulsory requisitions and forced 
service in the third century. Some new il- 
lustrations, generally corresponding to the 
new sections in the text, have been added 
to the already numerous and carefully se- 
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lected group which formed so integral and 
impressive a part of the original work. 

One may ask how valuable, how useful 
in 1959 is this book, how nearly outdated? 
The answer, with reservations, is that it is 
extremely valuable, and that R.’s analyses 
and generalizations have held up surprising- 
ly well. For the scholar, perhaps even more 
useful than the general text of the first 
edition were the very full notes, containing 
as they often do bibliographical information 
which is comprehensive and acutely critical. 
In each of the middle chapters R., for the 
Italian edition, added to these notes, which 
are therefore fairly complete to 1933. It 
would have been indeed a great help if 
Mr. Fraser, or other competent scholars, 
had added more recent publications to R.’s 
lists (some few changes have been made), 
but as they stand these notes are still tre- 
mendously valuable and suggestive. In this 
connection, a second great contribution of 
R.’s — especially for young scholars — was 
his numerous suggestions for needed future 
research. The work still is excitingly stimu- 
lating, still serves to indicate new and yet 
unsifted research areas. R. quite often in- 
dicated the direction and probable results 
of such research, and more often than not 
those who have followed his lead have sub- 
stantiated his views. 

In one other way this book retains a 
peculiar relevance to the present. This is 
in its frequent thoughtful and analytical 
generalizations, Tacitean in their clarity. The 
final sentences of the work constitute a 
real challenge to much that Americans, and 
especially educators, are striving for: ‘‘The 
evolution of the ancient world has a les- 
son and a warning for us. Our civilization 
will not last unless it be a civilization not 
of one class, but of the masses. . But 
the ultimate problem remains like a ghost, 
ever present and unlaid: Is it possible to 
extend a higher civilization to the lower 
classes without debasing its standard and 
diluting its quality to the vanishing point? 
Is not every civilization bound to decay as 
soon as it begins to penetrate the masses?” 
(p. 541). And in the great ideological strug- 
gle that now so engrosses our attention 
some of R.’s remarks seem particularly 
apropos: ‘‘Slavery and equality are incom- 
patible, a fact which should not be forgot- 
ten by the many modern defenders of the 
principle of equality’’ (p. 527). ‘‘Corruption 
and inefficiency is the fate of all bureaucra- 
cies which are not checked by wide powers 
of self-government vested in the people, 
whether they are created in the name of 
autocracy or of communism” (p. 513). ‘‘Have 
we the slightest reason to believe that mod- 
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ern democracy is a guarantee of continu- 
ous and uninterrupted progress .. ?”’ (p. 
536). 

The work of R. has sometimes been too 
highly eulogized; it must be read with care, 
like all the rest of our scholarly literature. 
It is possible to point out actual errors: his 
statement in Chapter I that Italian dissat- 
isfaction with the program of the Gracchi 
was due to their promises, to use an illus- 
tration which comes to mind. And there is 
occasional straining of meager evidence — 
even contradictory use of the same evi- 
dence (compare p.107 and p.127, where 
R. uses in opposite ways certain paleogra- 
phic evidence). But this is still the greatest 
single work on the imperial period since 
Gibbon, and it will not soon be really out- 
dated. The new edition should have a de- 
servedly wide distribution and the schol- 
arly world owes a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fraser and the Clarendon Press. 


HeNnrY C. BOREN 
Southern Illinois University 
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THE SELECTIONS contained in this volume 
may best be compared with those of the 
Introduction to Aristotle (pp. xxix, 667) ed- 
ited by McKeon for the Modern Library. 
Both use the Oxford translation, and the 
difference is quantitatively less than the 
respective numbers of pages indicate, as the 
smaller type of the Pocket Book saves one 
page in eight. Footnotes and marginal num- 
bers are omitted in the PB, introductions 
are briefer and Greek words are avoided. 
The selections are roughly parallel, the ma- 
jor differences being that the PB has noth- 
ing from the Organon, includes Physics 1 
as well as 2, abridges all three books of the 
De Anima, omits Nic. Eth. 5, 7, 9, abridges 
3, 4, 6, 8 (leaving entire only 1, 2, and 10) 
and gives selections only from Pol. 1-4 and 
8 (the ML edition has Pol. 1 and 3 only, 
without abridgment). Both the PB and ML 
editions have Met. 1 and 12 and the Poetics. 
The PB edition concludes with six ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading.” 

It is unfortunate that this new volume is 
so similar in content to the ML edition. A 
wider variety of selections would have been 
welcome. But we can at least be grateful 
for the bargain price. 
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Methodius of Olympus, The Symposium: A 
Treatise on Chastity, translated by HERBERT 
A. Musur111o, s.J. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1958. Pp. 249. 


THIS WELL-EDITED WORK deserves to take 
an honorable place among the volumes of 
the Ancient Christian Writers. As the twenty- 
seventh issue of the series, which is under 
the general editorship of Johannes Quasten 
of the Catholic University and of Joseph C. 
Plumpe of the Pontifical College Josephi- 
num, the Symposium of Methodius was en- 
trusted for translation and annotation to 
Herbert Musurillo, s.s. The author is known 
already to students of ancient Christianity 
for his work on The Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs (1954), and for shorter monographs, 
especially: The Problem of Ascetical Fast- 
ing in the Greek Patristic Writers. 

In keeping with the tone of the Ancient 
Christian Writers, Father Musurillo has 
made his present volume readable to both 
scholar and layman alike. However, since 
Methodius is a writer likely to appeal more 
to the specialist than to the general reader, 
the translator rightly addresses his work 
more to the former. Lack of concrete data 
on Methodius’ life, the loss of some of his 
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important works, especially his timely at- 
tack Against Porphyry, and his general 
mystical, anchoretic outlook all combine 
to present him to us as a somewhat color- 
less and detached person not calculated to 
stir popular imagination in his ‘‘dull, hu- 
morless’’ world ‘devoid of normal inter- 
personal relationships.’’ Even in early Chris- 
tianity, Methodius was apparently not well 
known. He is not cited in any of Eusebius’ 
extant writings and he is merely mentioned 
in passing by Socrates. Jerome’s notation 
in De Viris Illustribus represents a mixed 
tradition of Methodius rather than a direct 
one, and serves so to complicate his dates, 
origin, and activities that our translator 
feels it unsafe to say more than: ‘“‘the 
author of the Symposium was undoubtedly 
a Christian teacher, and perhaps a bishop 
and martyr, who was familiar with certain 
localities in Lycia and flourished in 
the latter half of the third century.’ Despite 
all these limitations, Methodius appeals to 
the specialist because he himself was es- 
sentially a scholar and theologian. His trea- 
tise On Free Will wrestled with the prob- 
lem of evil in probable opposition to Gnostic 
teachers, and his On the Resurrection chal- 
lenged Origen’s ideas on the pre-existence 
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of the soul and on the resurrection of the 
flesh. Most regretted, of course, is the loss 
of his work Against Porphyry which earned 
the esteem of the scholarly Jerome. 

But even the chance reader would find 
Musurillo’s translation of the text very en- 
joyable. While it is rendered with a con- 
scientious concern for the literal sense of 
the original, the translation flows freely 
and clearly in idiomatic English sophisti- 
cated enough to maintain the dignity of 
Methodius’ rather colorless characters, yet 
flavored sufficiently with everyday expres- 
sions of familiar conversation to cause it to 
escape artificiality. When vagueness en- 
ters in, it is generally due to either the 
difficulties inherent in Methodius’ imagery, 
allegory and mysticism, as on page 137 
when Methodius refers to Leviticus 23.40, 
or to actual textual difficulties. Rarely in 
the one hundred and twenty-five pages of 
text does a slip-up occur as on page 143— 
here probably due to proofreading — where 
it appears the word ‘‘were’’ is omitted if the 
author intended to translate he» Graphe- 
nomothesias de-loi in the passive. 

The more scholarly parts of the work are 
the introduction of some thirty-seven pages, 
and the critical apparatus in seventy-five 
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pages of notes. The introduction, besides con- 
taining the usual ‘‘Life’’ and ‘‘Works,”’ has 
a significant section explaining the prove- 
nance of the textus acceptus and the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the existing lacunae. 
A diagram on page 29 gives a _ graphic 
picture of the stemma of the sources and 
manuscripts going into the textus acceptus 
—a text which the jacket of the book tells 
us will soon appear in Sources Chretiénnes. 
The introduction contains, too, a good syn- 
thesis of Methodius’ doctrines: The Fall, 
Free Will, Trinitarianism, Christology and 
his millenarian eschatology. However, it 
is. too brief. One would wish that more had 
been said about Methodius’ position in pa- 
tristic literature as the inaugurator of the 
“union of the objective, dogmatic aspects 
of the church's teaching with the subjective, 
mystical, monastic aspirations of the 
aske-tai at the turn of the fourth century.” 
A few more remarks on Methodius’ relation 
to Pauline thought would do much to make 
the introduction more meaningful to those 
interested in the clash between the objec- 
tive, legalistic aspects of early Christianity 
and those of the mystical Pauline variety. 
One would like to know, too, how Methodius 
“anticipated much that we find in .. . later 
Byzantine and Russian eschatological spir- 
ituality.” In short, one feels that this par- 
ticular section of the introduction might be 
unsatisfying both to the layman and the 
scholar. 

The notes on the whole are adequate. They 
display a wide acquaintance with relevant 
learned literature, especially of recent date. 
However, a certain pithiness seems at times 
to obscure clarity and at others the fa- 
miliar appears to be explained with un- 
necessary fulness. A_ select bibliography 
and an index complete the work. 


E. G. WELTIN 
Washington University 


Solon and His Political Theory: The Con- 
temporary Significance of a Basic Contribu- 
tion to Political Theory by One of the Seven 
Wise Men, by JoHN E. Rextne. New York: 
The William-Frederick Press, 1958. Pp. 21. $1. 


THIS SHORT ESSAY (pp. 7-21), which originated 
in a Harvard seminar paper and was later 
printed in the Chicago periodical Athene, 
gives a sketch of the historical background 
of Solon’s activity, and a summary, with 
liberal quotation from the poems, of the 


ideas that seem to lie behind it. Foremost 
among these the author, like Aristotle, finds 
the intention to achieve a mean, determined 


by justice, between political and economic 
extremes. The topic suggested by the sub- 
title is not taken up, except perhaps by im- 
plication. 

EpwIn L. Minar, JR. 
DePauw University 


A Historical Commentary on Polybius, by 
F. W. Wapsank. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1957. Pp. xxvii, 776. 84s. 


TuHIs 1s Volume I of a projected two-volume 
commentary on Polybius. Covering Books 
1-6, the present volume was twelve years in 
preparation, and it is a monumental work in 
every sense of the word. 

Inasmuch as the last big commentary 
on Polybius was published by Schweig- 
hauser about 175 years ago, the appearance 
of a modern aid such as this one is of 
great importance. It is not merely that 
the commentary will be essential fur any 
study of Polybius’ history itself, but in 
addition it cannot be neglected by any 
historian who plans to deal with Greek 
and Roman history in the second and third 
centuries s.c. This fact can be demon- 
strated by listing only a few of the major 
topics discussed by Walbank in the present 
work: the problem of the corvus, Hannibal's 
route over the Alps, the early treaties be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, and the consti- 
tutions of Rome and the Greek leagues. 

In general, Walbank appears cautious 
and conservative, content to state the po- 
sition of others rather than to advance or 
push theories of his own. This is as it 
should be because the primary function of 
a commentary is to bring together ma- 
terials which bear on particular points. In 
addition to a commentary on each of the 
six books, Walbank has also provided 13 
maps to illustrate important battles and 
campaigns, a good set of indexes, and an 
introduction of 37 pages which deals with 
Polybius’ life and journeys, views on _ his- 
tory, sources, and system of chronology; 
also included in the introduction is a dis- 
sertation on Polybius’ understanding of the 
term Tyche. 

The service which Walbank has rendered 
to scholarship deserves something better 
than a criticism of minutiae by one who 
is not a specialist on Polybius. He might 
perhaps have mentioned some of the re- 
cent books on Carthage (p. 139), as for 
example: Lapeyre, Carthage punique 
(Paris, 1942) or C. Picard, Carthage (Paris, 
1951); he might have taken a position on 
the matter of the origin of the Etruscans 
(p. 181); but these questions and others 
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like them are scarcely worth mentioning 
when one considers the solid and enduring 
virtues of this commentary. Rather, we 
should look forward with real anticipation 
to the appearance of Volume II, since the 
later books of Polybius’ history are in 
many ways more interesting than the first 
six. 

Tom B. JONES 
University of Minnesota 


Hephaistos, ou La legende du magicien, by 
Marie Detcourt. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de 
Liege, fasc. 146) Paris: Société d’Edition 
“‘Les Belles Lettres,” 1957. Pp. 245. 750 
French francs. 


THE AUTHOR is one of the few persons in 
the world well fitted to treat the sub- 
ject, and her work is the longest study 
yet made of Hephaistos. These two facts, 
apart from many merits in detail, guarantee 
that the book will obtain the gratitude of 
scholars. The subtitle indicates an interest 
in the god chiefly as a mythological per- 
sonage. The author did not set out to de- 
scribe the cults or the visual representations 


of Hephaistos systematically or in full, al- 
though she presents a great deal of such 


infornrution in various connections. Not 
even “the myths about Hephaistos are her 
main concern, but rather the motifs in them. 
Thus the titles of several chapters are ‘‘Le 
pouvoir des liens,” ‘“Enfances d’Héphais- 
tos,”’ ‘“‘Ouvrages d’Héphaistos,’’ “‘Dieux en- 
chainés et libérés,” “Le magicien infirme,” 
‘‘Naissances miraculeuses.’’ Similar motifs 
or themes as they enter into the myths of 
other gods are carefully compared. A later 
chapter deals with the Roman god Vulcan. 
Also the author often uses her predecessors’ 
research into the religions of northern Eu- 
rope. Her documentation is _ sufficient 
throughout, without being ponderous; Greek 
and Latin passages are usually cited in 
translation. The book is at once scholarly 
and readable. 

I am hardly qualified to correct or ex- 
pand Professor Delcourt’s treatment. How- 
ever, in rare lapses she provides the reader 
with a ready contradiction of her own views. 
Thus, on p. 222, “A direct influence of the 
historical Hephaistos on the Vulcan of Ro- 
man origins is impossible. The cult of He- 
phaistos is unknown in the Hellenic regions 
neighboring Rome, except on the Lipari 
{islands} and perhaps at Naples.’’ Here 
she adds a footnote, ‘‘The solfatara of 
Puteoli was called, according to Strabo, 
He-phaistou agora. Is he translating a Latin 
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term? That is most unlikely: the toponymy 
of the whole region is Greek.’ So we cannot 
assert either that in the Greek area nearest 
to Rome the Hephaistos cult was unknown 
or that it could not possibly have influ- 
enced the origin of the Vulcan cult in Rome. 
Further uncertainty on both points comes 
from the fact that the name of the town 
itself, Puteoli, has a transparent Latin ety- 
mology; it is the plural of the diminutive of 
puteus, ‘‘well,” as Varro suggested (De 
Ling. Lat. 5.25), and is appropriate to a 
place with abundant ground-water, hot and 
cold. Another statement of Professor Del- 
court, ‘‘Hephaistos is not an iron-worker 
until the Prometheus of Aeschylus’’ (p. 166), 
is immediately contradicted by her citation 
of a fragment from the Phoronid, which 
she attributes to the beginning of the sixth 
century and which refers to “the art of the 
ingenious Hephaistos, the dark-shining iron.” 

The author rightly lays much stress on 
the very uneven spread of Hephaistos cults. 
In the greater part of Greece proper, we 
have no evidence that he was worshipped 
at all, but in the religion of Attica he held 
a prominent position. Professor Delcourt, 
in a different chapter, describes the primacy 
of Hephaistos on the island of Lemnos. I 
can suggest what she does not, that the 
worship of Hephaistos was an _ institution 
common to Athens and Lemnos and important 
in connecting the history of the two places. 
Herodotus (6. 137-40) tells how Lemnos, be- 
fore Miltiades conquered it for Athens 
(c. 500 B.c.), had been settled by Pelasgians 
anciently expelled from their home under 
Mount Hymettos in Attica. Elsewhere he 
says that the Ionians, whose chief city is 
Athens, were originally a Pelasgian people, 
subsequently Hellenized (1. 56-58), and that 
Pelasgians who came from Athens intro- 
duced into Samothrace the mysteries of the 
Kabeiroi (2. 51-52). Professor Delcourt ex- 
plores the relation between Hephaistos and 
the Kabeiroi in the north Aegean (pp. 175- 
83). It is well to add that the Pelasgian heri- 
tage from remote antiquity, shared by this 
region and Athens, had significant repercus- 
sions in the classical period. The Athenians, 
energetic as they were, embarked upon 
imperialistic ventures not at random nor 
through purely material considerations, but 
chiefly where they believed they were 
backed by a divine “go-ahead.” Aggressive 
enterprises were risky; for instance, the 
conqueror of Lemnos failed at Paros (Her. 
6. 132-36). Many experiences seemed to 
prove that it was better for them to direct 
their expeditions against places in which 
they could assert (or reassert) some an- 
cient interest. That made Lemnos a more 
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proper object than dozens of other islands: 
the Athenians had an old feud with the 
Pelasgians of Lemnos; and since both were 
long-standing worshippers of Hephaistos, the 
Athenians would not in any sense be violat- 
ing his sanctuaries on the island by occupy- 
ing them and dispossessing the Pelasgians. 
Much later in the progress of empire, the 
Athenians did, to be sure, attack Melos in 
spite of the protest that they had no busi- 
ness there (Thuc. 5. 96). By then they had 
long ago subdued most if not all of the 
islands they were entitled to enter by some 
ancient tradition. 

A tradition of sharing in a certain cult 
assured the Athenians of success in what- 
ever activity of life that cult promoted, 
either at home or anywhere else that the 
same cult was traditional. It led them to 
expect that the intangible causes present in 
the situation would favor them. The new 
book on Hephaistos is extremely valuable 
for showing how the motifs of the god as a 
metal-worker and in other guises expressed 
and conduced to major human activities 
and ceremonies. The author undertakes to 
analyze and even, as she says, to psycho- 
analyze myth as a work of the mind (p. 13). 
Her remarks on the phallic aspect of He- 
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phaistos combine frankness with decency. 
Whatever her method may owe to the 
Freudians, she controls it with common 
sense and does not write like a doctrinaire 
of any school. She often qualifies her inter- 
pretation with ‘‘perhaps” or “probably,” 
as indeed a scholar should do when ex- 
plaining the significance of any ancient 
myth that lies beyond the range of cer- 
tainty. 

SAuL LEVIN 
Washington University 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment and Other Early Christian Literature, 
translated and edited by W. F. ARNpbT and 
F. W. Grncricu. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvii, 909. $14.00. 


THIS DICTIONARY is a translation of the 
standard work, W. Bauer’s’ Griechisch- 
Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen ur-christ- 
lichen Literature (4th ed., Berlin, 1949-52). 
However, it is not a mere literal transla- 
tion, but gives, rather, the general sense 
of Bauer’s work. Moreover, it accords new 
treatment to a number of words not in 
Bauer, some of these being from the ap- 
paratus of the Nestle text. Im ».rovements 
have been made in the arrangement of 
entries, some errors have been corrected, 
more irregular verb-forms included, and 
more etymological and other references 
given. The references to scholarly literature 
extend to late 1954. 

In the foreword .Arndt and Gingrich give 
a short history of Greek New Testament 
dictionaries. This history begins with a 
Greek-Latin glossary of seventy-five unnum- 
bered pages in the first volume of the 
Complutensian Polyglot of 1522 and extends 
to Bauer's fourth edition. It is interesting 
to see the progressive stages through which 
the Greek New Testament dictionary has 
passed, and it is enlightening, since it re- 
veals the trends in Biblical studies. In this 
fourth edition Bauer undertook a systematic 
search through Greek literature down to 
Byzantine times for parallels to the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. This tre- 
mendous task has made it possible for us 
to see more clearly the place of New 
Testament Greek in the long history of the 
Greek language, its relation to classical 
Greek and to literary and spoken Koine. 

We are indeed fortunate that the trans- 
lators have included in this lexicon Bauer's 
short introduction, which appeared in the 


second edition of 1928, but was deleted in 
subsequent editions to save space. Bauer's 
introduction greatly helps one to under- 
stand and appreciate the character and 
method of his lexicon. A comparison of the 
Greek of the New Testament with that of 
the classical period reveals differences in 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and style. 
Whence this difference? In the seventeenth 
century a learned controversy arose cen- 
tering on this question. The so-called ‘‘He- 
braists’’ tried to explain the peculiarities 
of this Greek as due to the influence of 
Hebrew. Their opponents the ‘‘purists” at- 
tempted to demonstrate that the Holy Spirit 
inspired the New Testament writers with a 
style of Greek that was as fine and pure 
as that ot any classical author. 

With the finding of the Greek papyri, 
starting in the 1890's, a decided advance 
was made in the answer to this question. 
Previously, New Testament Greek could 
be compared only with literary Greek. Now 
with the papyri, ostraca, and inscriptions 
there were available witnesses of the lan- 
guage of daily life. This new evidence 
showed that the language of the New Testa- 
ment on the whole represents the late 
Greek colloquial language. This new evi- 
dence was a boon both to theologians and 
philologists. Bauer has made use of the 
papyri to give us a better, truer, and deeper 
appreciation of the New Testament vocab- 
ulary. 

As Bauer continues his 
outlines for us very nicely the 
characteristics of the Koine. He 
onstrates that the voces biblicae are con- 
stantly being reduced in number as new 
papyri, ostraca, ete., are found. This proc- 
ess, according to Bauer, will continue. 

I have dwelt at length on this introduction 
because of its importance for appreciating 
the scope of the dictionary and its purpose, 
which is to facilitate the understanding of 
texts that were composed in the late Greek 
described above. Any Hellenistic Greek 
source, gentile or Jewish, literary or non- 
literary, is extremely useful in illuminating 
New Testament vocabulary. There is still 
much to be accomplished in the field of 
New Testament lexicography, but Bauer 
has used this new material to great ad- 
vantage. 

To illustrate how this method has been 
applied and to show the usefulness of this 
lexicon, it will be profitable to study one 
word. It will of course be possible only to 
give an abridged treatment of this word: 
ha-idees (Hom.; inser.; PGM 1,345; 12, 241; 
LXX, Philo; Jos., Ant. 6, 332; Test. 12 Patr.; 
Sib. Or.). These sources demonstrate the 
use of the word chronologically and as to 
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author. This gives us a pretty clear idea 
of its history — its use by classical Greek 
authors extending as far back as Homer 
and continuing in inscriptions, papyri (PGM 
refers to K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae 
Magicae), the Septuagint, Philo, Josephus 
and the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs. After showing the widespread use 
of this word in Greek literature, the various 
meanings of the word are given: 1. ‘‘Hades, 
the underworld’ as the place of the dead. 
References to places where the word is 
used in this particular sense then follow, 
among which are Ps 15; Eccl 9; Philo, 
Mos. 1,195; Jos., Bell. 1,596; 2. “personif., 
w. thanatos icf. Is 28:15; Job 38:17)"; 
references are then given to recent liter- 
ature on the subject, eg. A. Bertholet, 
Bibl. Theol. II ‘11, 397f; E. Rohde, Psyche4 
I 54ff; A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and 
OT Parallels?, ‘49, 173-91. 

From this example, which is one of the 
shorter entries, can be gained some idea 
of the wealth of information contained in 
this volume for the biblical student and 
the philologist 


BARTHOLOMEW FUERST, 0.S.B 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AT ABOUT THIS TIME, the American Classical 
League Service Bureau (Oxford, Ohio) will 
have available for purchase cheaply: a re- 
vision of the material published under the 
title, “The Value of Latin,” in CJ for last 
May, pp. 346-54. This attractive pamphlet, 
entitled “Latin: The Basic Language,” pre- 
sents statements concerning the value of 
Latin study by prominent figures of Ameri- 
can society today. The revision is sponsored 
by the Committee on Educational Training 
and Trends, of the American Philological 
Association. 


StTaTE UNIVERSITY plans a special new 
program for the summer of 1959: 15 hours 
(quarter) of undergraduate Latin, includ- 
ing: Cicero and the Essay; Vergil and 
Poetry; Review of Syntax; and Lectures on 
the Archaeology of Rome. These courses are 
at the sophomore-junior level. A graduate 
program is also offered, as well as a course 
in English on Mythology and a course on 
Scientific Terminology. 

A similar 15-hour program will be planned 
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Prof. W. R. Jones of Ohio State University, 
Prof. John N. Hough of the University of 
Colorado, and two teaching assistants. 


THE INDIANA CLASSICAL CONFERENCE (formerly 
the Indiana College Classical Teachers As- 
sociation) will meet at West Baden College, 
May 1-2. 


THE FourtH New England Latin Workshop 
will be held at Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts, June 29-July 18. The Director 
is Prof. Van L. Johnson of Tufts. Visiting 
staff members will be Prof. Claude W. Bar- 
low of Clark University, Dr. Grace Crawford 
of the University of Connecticut High 
School, Dr. Ralph Marcellino of the Hemp- 
stead (L.I.) High School and Mr. Arthur 
Spencer of the Reading (Mass.) High School. 
Guest Lecturers will include Prof. Daniel W. 
Marshall of Tufts, Dr. Hazel Palmer of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Prof. John 
R. Workman of Brown University. 

Four courses, each for three credits (grad- 
uate or undergraduate), will be offered: The 
Teaching of First Year Latin; The Teaching 
of Second Year Latin; The Teaching of Third 
and Fourth Year Latin; The Roman Calendar 
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